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and encouragement that the Forest AnD STREAM can give 
him. 

The tenor of certain press despatches would seem to indi- 
cate that Secretary Teller has ranged’ himself on the side of 
the monopolists and is inclined to further their project. As 
weshowed last week, however, these despatches are not 
always to be trusted, since too many correspondents are 
known to have yielded to the fascination: of the lobby em- 
ployed by the ‘Improvement Company.” We should sin- 
cerely regret to learn that Secretary Teller’s name is counted 
among those who favor this monopoly. He has kept bim- 
self clear of it up to this time, and we trust that his name 
may never be connected with so palpuble a job. 

This subject is one of so much interest to every indi- 
vidual citizen of this country, and to all foreigners who 
visit our shores, that we devote this week considerable 
space to showing the drift of public opinion with regard to 
it. 


is not theirs, and killing the government's game and fish to 
feed their employes. Not only this, but they have the hardi- 
hood to declare that they will hold the Park against all 
comers. They talk as if they intended to defy the govern- 
ment. They have seized a portion of the public territory 
and declare that the revenue to be derived from it shall flow 
into their own pockets. They insist that they will go on 
with their hotel building and their cattle ranching. They 
say in effect, ‘‘We have secu:red a contract from Mr, Josslyn, 
no matter by what means, and so the ‘public park’ is for a 
term of ten years our private farm. What are you going to 
do about it?” Well, now, what are the people going to do 
about it? The question is more easily asked than answered. 
But we venture to predict that, although these individuals 
now assume so loftily independent an air, they will not suc- 
ceed in their schemes for the appropriation of the public ter- 
ritory. The people are a little tired of having the public 
domain given away with a lavish hand. It is worth some- 
thing now, and is yearly increasing in value. The time will 
come, and at the present rate of settlement it is not far dis- 
tant, when Uncle Sam wiil not be able any longer to give 
every man a farm. 

We hope the day of ‘‘land grabs” is over. A project like 
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THE SENATE SUB-COMMITTEE REPORT. 


| The appended extract from the report of the Senate Sub- 
Committee is so sensible and wise that we trust that the 
bill recommended by it may be adopted by Congress with- 
gut delay. With relation to the proposed lease the report 
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ing all the objects and points of interest which make the Park valu- 
able for the purpose to which it is dedicated. By the terms of the 
lease no one, without permission from the lessees, could camp 
within one mile of the principal points of interest in the Park. The 
geysers, the great falls, the waters of the Yellowstone Lake are all 
placed under the control of the parties named as lessees. It is true 
that the lease provides that the lessees shall not prevent the public 
from having free access to the curiosities, wonders and points of in- 
terest in the Park; but this provision would not extend further than to 
permit the public to visit and inspect these curiosities and objects of 
interest, while giving to the lessees the right to prohibit visitors from 
camping or remaining upon their grounds, The virtual and rea) 
effect of the contract and lease is to put the entire Park, containing 
8,300 square miles, under the control of the lessees for the term of 
ten years at a nominal yearly rent of a few thousand dollars. The 
geysers, great falls and Yellowstone Lake constitute the only attrac- 
tions to visitors, and aside from these the Park is absolutely worth- 
less as a place of yesort to the public. When, therefore, private 
parties are given the possession and control of tracts of land around 
each of these objects of interest amounting to 640 acres in each tract, 
it amounts to the possession and control of the entire Park. It is 
difficult to understand why seven tracts of land, upon which are lo- 
cated the geysers and other objects of interest and aggregating in 
amount 4,400 acres, should be included in the lease for hotel pur- 
poses, when the lessees only bind themselves in the sixth article of 
the contract to erect within the limits of the Park one hotel building, 
with necessary out-houses and bath-houses. While it may be neces- 
sary to make some provisions for the accommodation of visitors to- 
the Park in the way of hotels and stores for the sale of ’goods and 
supplies, the ground lease should not exceed the amount necessary 
for building sites and so much land as might be used for garden or 
for the grazing of domestic animals required in the business of the 
hotel; nor does it seem necessary or right that the exclusive privi- 
lege of keeping hotels in the Park or furnishing transportation of 
visitors and tourists should be given to any person, however worthy 
or respectable. The principle is wrong to begin with, and cdious to 
the country. It is urged in defense of this monopoly that it must be 
cteated in order to induce persons of capital and enterprise to fur- 
nish proper and sufficient accommodations to the public. The as- 
sumption is false aad unfounded. If thé  udlic wish to visit the Park, 
enterprising capital will very soon discover the fact and be ready 
to meet the demand. Experience shows that in this country not 
only will capital be found for any paying enterprise, but competi- 
tipn will soon bring about improvement in the nature of accommo- 
dations and cheapness in rates. Besides, the Secretary of the In- 
terior will always, under the law, have exclusive control of the Park, 
and no building can be erected or remain within its limite, except 
by his permiss‘on. . This insures, under a.faithful attention to the 
law and the interests of the public, the absence of all nuisances under 
the guise of hotels and of all extortions. The monopoly feature in 
the contract and lease should be stricken out and no contract should 
be executed by the department which does not reserve the right to 
permit the construction of other hotels within the Park, if in the 
judgment of the Secretary the interest of the public so requires. As 


The methods of some of the men interested in this scheme 
are precisely whut might be expected from the underhanded 
course which has hitherto been pursued by them. Enraged 
at being checked in their project for securing the property of 
the people for their own personal ends, they, or rather the 
one who poses most prominently before the public falls to 
abusing those who object to the steal, and begins to throw 
mud on such distinguished persons as General P. H. Sheri- 
dan and Colonel Schuyler Crosby. Happily these gentle- 
men need no defenders, and the vituperation which is hurled 
at them will dothem no harm, and cannot fail to in jure 
those from whom it proceeds. Tle loose talk about the ex- 
istence of a military ring comes with a peculiarly poor 
grace from one who is so deeply involved in the Yellow- 
stone Park Improvement Company ring; it is unsupported by 
a particle of proof, and -is on its face ridiculous. 

This company professes a desire to improve the Park and 
to have the tenderest care for the game. This is probably 
the reason why they have contracted for 20,000 pounds of 
wild meat to be used in feeding their employes. A cor- 
respondent of the Bozeman Courier, writing from the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs in the Park, January 7, says: 








With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 
American publications put together. - 


THE PARK MONOPOLISTS CHECKED. 


HERE is going to be a fight, after all. The Yellow. 
stone Park is uot to be put into the pockets of a few 
speculators without some resistance on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. This is eneouraging; it is as it 
should be. And the people whose property was thus to be 
seized, who were to be admitted to the Park, but were not 
to be allowed to approach within a mile of the natural ob- 
jects which form its attractions without the consent of the 
combination, may thank Senator Vest and his colleagues on 
the sub-committee for their faithful guardianship of the 
trust which they hold. It requires courage of no mean 
order to face the power of a monopoly, backed by a power- 
ful lobby, and, tacitly at least, by a considerable portion of 
the press of the country. Too much praise cannot be given 
to Senator Vest for his fearless devotion to the people’s in- 
terests, for if the Park is to be saved to those who now own 
it, it will be wholly due to the wise labors of his commit- 
tee. lt was scarcely to be supposed that the philanthropic 
bosh prated by the men who attempted, with an audacity 
rarely equaled, to obtain possession of this enormous tract 
of public land, would impose on any intelligent and honest 
man. It did not impose on the Senators who had tiis mat- 
ter in charge. To use an expression familiar to any West- 
ern man, they “sized up” the monopolists at once, and, hay- 
ing taken their measure, they treated them as they should 
have been treated. protestations, and that all that they have said about their 
It is evident enough that the Yellowstone Park Improve- patriotism and their love for the people and people’s interest 
ment Sg! thought that they would have no difficulty in | is a mere tissue of misrepresentations, by means of which 
this wrong upon the government and. the| they have hoped to hoodwink the people, and above all, the 
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apd ar or aid and comfort they could derive from the silence | all 80 honest and so fearless as Senator George G. Vest, of 
of the press, they hild the matter in, their own ‘hands: With | Missouri, we should not fear that this gigantic steal would 
oni Sanaa they bave absolutely. gone on, ever be eonsummated. We have every confidence that the 
apd begun to build their hotels, thus virtually taking . Senator from Miscouri will keep up the fight, and we can 
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“The Park Improvement Cor rag have a sawmill in operation at 
this place getting out lumber for 4 599-room hotel to be built here 
next spring, and I am credibly "epsom that Mr. E. tiaupt, Superin- 
tendent of the National Park Improvement Company, has let acon- 
tract for 20,000 pounds of venison at five cents per pound to supply 
his men. He has some 80 or 100 men at work, and is going to feed 
them on elk deer, mountain sheep, and bison, killed in the Park, as 
it is cheaper than beef. It is a ‘Park Improvement Company’ that 
is doing this, and I suppose they consider it an improvement to rid 
the Park as far as possible of game.”’ 


What better commentary than this could there be on the 
purposes and intentions of this greedy band of speculators? 
How do these facts agree with their pretentions? It is now 
more than ever apparent that they are dishonest in all their 
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to the means of visiting the Park, there should be no restriction of 
any kind, but every visitor should be at liberty to go in such vehicles 


and after such fashion as may suit either his purse or inclination. 


The Seeretary of the Interior transmits to the Senate a copy of the 


letter addressed by him to James J. Brisbin, giving him the ,privil- 
ege of putting a steam vessel for carrying passengers on Yellow- 
stone Lake, but upon what conditions or under what restrictions this 
permit was given does not appear. So far as the committee is in- 
formed in the communication, the party runving the vessel is under 
no restrictions whatever, either as to the capacity of the vessel, the 
accommodations furnished or the ratescharged. If such permission 
be granted atall, it should certainly be guarded as to insure the 
comfort of visitors and absence of extortion. Nothing but absolute 
necessity, however, should permit the great national Park to be used 
for money-making by private persons, and in our judgment no such 
necessity exists. The purpose to which this region, matchless in its 
wonders and grandeur, was dedicated—‘‘a public Park and a pleas- 
ure ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people’’—is worthy 
the highest patriotism and statesmanship. If Congress shall do its 
duty and perfect the legislation contained in the act of 1872, it will 
be no longer necessary for Americans to visit the Alps in order to 
enjoy mountain scenery. No other region can rival in wonders and 


attractions the Yellowstone Park. i 


THE SENATE BILL. 


An admirable bill has been drawn by the Committee for 
the future government of the Park. The Committee are 
disposed to think that the Interior Department transcended 
its authority in agreeing to lease the Park, and 
It was agreed to report a bill clearly defining the duties of the De- 
partment, and also extending the area of the Park to the east toa 
line north and south through Cedar Mountain and southward to the 
44th parallel of north latitude, an addition of about 3,344 square miles 
to the Park, the whole area of which would be 6,644 square miles. 
The bill provides that all of the territory embraced within the limits 
of the Park as so extended and increased shall be reserved and with- 
drawn from settlement, occupancy or sale under the laws of tle 
United States, and dedicated and set apart asa public park or pleas- 
ure ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people of the United 
States, and said territory so set apart shall be under the control of 
the Secretary of the Interior and subject to all the provisions of sec- 
tions 2,474 and 2,475 Revised Statutes of the United States, except as 
herein otherwise provided; that the Secretary shall make and pub- 
lish rules for the government and protection of the Park, and 
cause all persons trespassing upon its territory to be re- 
moved therefrom, and shall take all measures which he may 
think necessary to carry out the purpose of the act, and the Secre- 
tary of War is directed to make such details cf troops as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may require for the purpose of preventing tres- 
passers or intruders from entering the Park with the object of 
destroying its game, or for removing such persons from the Park. 
The killing, woundihg or capturing, at any time, of any buffalo, 
vison, moose, elk, black-tailed or white-tailed deer, mountain sheep, 
Rocky Mountain goat, antelope, beaver, otter, marten, fisher, grouse, 
prairie chicken, pheasant, fool-hen, partridge, quail, wild goose, 
duck, robin, meadow lark, thrush, goldfinch, flicker or yellow ham- 
mer, blackbird, oriole, jay, snowbird, or any of the small birds com- 
monly known as “‘singing birds,’’ and the taking of fish in the waters 
of the Park by means of seines, nets, traps, or by the use of drugs or 
any explosive substance or compound, or in any other way than by 
hook and line are prohibited within the limits of the Park under pen- 
alty of a fine for each offense of not less than $50 and not more than 
$150, or imprisonment not longer than three months, or both. The 
possession of dead birds or fish is constituted prima facie evidence 
of violation of the provisions, and any person, stage, express or rail- 
way company receiving or transporting such bodies are liable upon 
conviction to forfeit for each offense $250, to be recovered by a pro- 
ceeding in the nature of an information in the court having jurisdic- 
tion. 
* The Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, grant leases 
for terms not exceeding ten years of small parcels of ground within 
the Park, but no more ground shall be so leased than is necessary 
for the hotels or storehouses necessary to the accommodation of 
visitors and necessary outhouses and icehouses, and for gardening 
or grazing land in connection with said hotels; but no exclusive 


privilege or monopoly of any kind shall be granted to any person or’ 


company or corporation for any purpose within said Park; nor shall 
any lease or contract be made which in any degree or manner inter- 
feres with or prevents the free and unrestricted access of the public 
to all portions of the Park. 

The laws of Montana are made to cover the Park, which for juris- 
dictional purposes is made part of Gallatin county. The regulations 
made and published by the Secretary of the Interior for control of 
the Park and protection of the game are given the force of law, anc¢ 
penalties for their violation are prescribed. The Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to appoint a superintendent at an annual 
salary of $2,000 and ten assistants at $900 each, who are given the 
authority of deputy marshals within the Park. The Secretary of 
War is instructed to detail an officer of the Engineer Corps, who 
shall survey such roads and bridges as may be necessary. 


GAME IN THE NATIONAL PARK. 

Among the interesting literature concerning the attempted 
National Park grab is a letter sent by Col. John Schuyler 
Crosby, Governor of Montana, to Senator George G. Vest. 
It will be seen that the statements made therein bear out all 
that has been said on the subject in the columns of Forrest 
AND STREAM. The letter is as follows: 


[Cory.] 
CuicaGo, December 29, 1882. 


Hon. George G. Vest, United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Senator: In compliance with your wish, expressed to me 
on the floor of the Senate Chamber early in Lecember, that I should 
give thy views on the subject of game protection in the Yellowstone 
National Park, I have the honor to address this note to you, and 
should be glad to have a subject so important to Montana and to the 
national interest in the Yellowstone Park laid with this letter before 
the Committee on Territories, of which you are a member, and also, 
should you think proper, before Congress. 

From careful examination of Congressional legislation creating 
the National Park (see sections 2,474-2,475 United States Revised 
Statutes), and of the Territorial laws of Montana, the report of my 
predecessor and the expressed wish of influential citizens of this 
Territory, I judge that the preservation of the large game of the 
Northwest in the Park and in the Territory of Montana would accord 
with the sentiments of the public. Congress has enacted that the 
Honorable Secretary of the Interior shall provide against the 
wanton destruction of the game within the Park itself and against 
their capture for the purposes of merchandise or profit. The laws 
of Montana to a like end for the game within her borders are explicit. 
The Territorial laws of Montana for 1879 protected the bison or buf- 
falo for ten years from that date in the counties of Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Deer Lodge and Lewis and Clark, somewhat contiguous -to the 


Yellowstone Park, and the beneficial effect of this legislation seems 


to be indicated by Lieutenant-General Sheridan in his report of 1831 


‘that ‘this year I noticed that buffalos were on the edges of the Park.” 


The Territorial laws of Montana also wisely provide that none of.the 
large gramnivorous game shall be killed during the breeding season, 
and absolutely prohibits the hunting of elk, antelope and mountain 
sheep with dogs at any time in any part of the Territory. The kill- 
ing of any of the animals above named for their skins and’ not for 
food is prohibited under heavy penalties, and still further to protect 
them bounties are given for the scalps of the panther and the bear. 
Under these positive conditions of national and Territ rial pro- 
tection of game by statute, the splendid and interesting game ani- 
mals of North America, the bison, the elk, the black and white-tailed 
deer, the Rocky Mountain sheep and the antelope ought to increase 
and fill the thousands of square miles of the Yellowstone Park with 
objects of instruction to the naturalist and curious delight to the 


tourist from every land. Even the overflow of game from a well 
preserved park of such extent would supply forever large quas tities 


of food to the settler and the sportsman in its proper season. So far 


as legislation is concerned, national and Territorial provisions, 
though capable of some desirable improvement, would seem to be 


rightly directed and reasonably efficient for their ostensible object— 


the protection of the large North American game in Montana and the 


National Park. But the report of General Sheridan presents evidence 
of lamentable deficiency in the means or powers of enforcement. 


General Sheridan states in his report dated November 1, 1882, page 
8: ‘The gamein the Park is being killed off rapidly, especially m 
the winter. I have been credibly informed that since its discovery. 
as many as 4,000 elk were killed by skin-hunters in one winter, and 
that even last winter in and around the edges of the Park there were 
as many as 2,000 of these grand animals killed, to say nothing of the 
mountain sheep, antelope, deer and other game slaughtered in great 
numbers.” 


The entire paragraph or page of his report of 1882 is respectfully 
commended to your kind attention as embodying most admirable 
practical suggestions for protecting the rights of the people of Mon- 
tana and of the whole United States against the greed or wanton 
cruelty of a few marauders, and of preserving and increasing the 
value of the most splendid game park in the world, which cannot 
fail to redound to the fame and profit of this magnificent Territory. 
I believe that the suggested increase of the area of the Yellowstone 
Park, the absolute protection of the game within its borders from 
all molestation by hunters and enforcement by the people of Montana 
of their own wise and excellent game laws in the rest of the Ter- 
ritory are steps auxiliary to each other and quite within the scope 
of legislative power. For the settler now despoiled of his amuse- 
ment and his food by wanton waste; for the Indian made savage 
when hungry; for the naturalist, the tourist and the true sportsman; 
for the reputation of this unequalled Park and Territory, the 
national power over the Territories is invoked to prevent a waste of 
life that must end in the extermination of the large game. At the 
moment that the invaluable Baird Commission is laboriously reno- 
vating our streams and rivers depleted of fish and striving to increase 
the ocean supply of food; at the moment that societies to prevent 
cruely to animals are assuming national importance, the ‘failure to 
protect the wild herds of the Northwest against wholesale slaughter 
for their pelt alone or for the brutal and unsportsmanlike love of 
killing would seem a crime as wellas a blunder. Our opportunities 
have no equal in the world. I would take the liberty to urge upon 
Congress the passage of a law extending the limits of the National 
Park eastward as proposed by General Sheridan, inasmuch as I am 
informed by officers and others who have been over the country of 
the Shoshone ranges of mountains between 44 degrees and 45 degrees 
north latitude adjoining and east of the Yellowstone Park that the 
altitude and general roughness of this region are such that can never 
be utilized by settlers, while it is the natural habitat of the game to 
be preserved. 

I need not suggest that the policy of making provisions for the 
great natural interests in the Territories has been so illustrated in 
the past that Congressional legislation for the Territorial Park 
would seem natural and proper. So-called “sportsmen” from other 
lands annually destroy vast quantities of game and return to their 
respective homes publicly proclaiming the large number of head 
they have killed, and then return again with increased forces to re- 
peat their wanton slaughter. These and skin-hunters would be 
found the most violent objectors to national and local laws that 
should essay to protect the large game for the bona fide settler of 
Montana and adjacent Territories. In the name of her hardy, in- 
dustrious and enterprising people and of true sportsmanship every- 
where, I ask for absolute protection for the game that flies to the 
Park for safety. Again I earnestly solicit your attention and con- 
sideration to General Sheridan’s proposition touching the increase 
of the Park and the methods of enforcing the game laws within its 
limits. As this Park has been very properly placed under the con- 
trol of the Honorable Secretary of the Interior, and a certain amount 
appropriated fer’ salaries, I would suggest that an engineer officer 
of the army be detailed to report to the Secretary of the Interior for 
special duty as General Superintendent of the Park,. with powers and 
means granted to him to lay out roads and make other necessary 
improvements, and with authority to call upon the military stationed 
in the neighborhood for such details of troops as may be needed for 
emergencies. After laws are passed the Superintendent of the Park 
should be in condition to enforce them, which now is impossible. To 
allow the game of the Park to be harried out of it and then to suffer 
its extermination in the Territory is of course fatal to both Park and 
Territory. But by protecting the Park and enlarging it an ark of 
safety will be provided for the great game of North America until 
the flood of folly subsides, and Montana and the neighboring Terri- 
tories will rejoice to find in the overflow from the Park a constant 
supply of game for their true sportsmen. The protection of the 
buffalo seems to rest on different principles from that of other game 
requiring less extensive range. Within Territorial limits the killing 
of game by settlers for food is natural, and in my opinion the killing 
of buffaloes in large quantities for food and hide is not objectionable; 
for,from my own experience in constant campaigning for several years 
on the plains of Texas to the northern Territories. the buffalo has 
been replaced between the Red River and North Platte by hundreds 
of thousands of cattle, far more useful animals. But nothing sup- 
plies the place of the elk, the deer and Rocky Mountain sheep and 
goat that thrive over the rough and mountainous territory that forms 
a large part of the National Park. Yet from neglect on the part of 
the general government, and State and Territorial governments also, 
to properly protect this game for the past fifteen years, it is impos- 
sible to find a hundred of antelopes, elk or deer, where there were 
formerly vast numbers. The importance of general local protection 
in the Territory, and of national protection by a proper responsible 
officer in the Park, with sufficient means and power to absolutely in- 
terdict shooting there, is vital. To permit the Park to be harried and 
the game stampeded into the Territory left unprotécted by. the non-en- 
forcement of the laws, will exterminate the whele game of Montana, 
Idaho and Wyoming. This would-be a calamity entailing a real loss 
upon the people. Even little municipalities and all ones add a 
few deer to their parks and pleasuré grounds. Thé southern side of 
Mont Blanc jealously preserves its chamois.:- Blair Athol and the es- 
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tates of Buccleugh have a world-wide reputation for their herds of 
deer and wild cattle. Every dukedom has its preserves for a few 
aristocratic possessors. Why, in a country where the people are 
kings, should all neglect the addition toa people's park, which for 
its extent and the magnitude and number of its game in no land can 
we show an equal?. A park of 5,000 square miles, with scenery 
sublime beyond description, and countless herds of elk, deer, ante- 
lope, buffalo and Rocky Mountain sheep, would dwarf the preserves 
of any monarch in the world. The people, through Congress, have 
decreed that this park and its game should be free from spoliation 
(See Revised Statutes, 2,474, 2,475). The citizens of Montana have 
already shown their purpose in the vigorous laws, interdicting the 
hunting of large game with dogs, prohibiting the killing of it for pelt 
and not for food, have absolutely protected buffalo in several coun- 
ties for ten years, and the other large game during breeding time 
throughout the country. . 

The machinery for conviction is effective. Possession of buffalo 
green hides in the four protected counties is prima facie evidence of 
guilt. 

Informers are entitled to a quarter of the fine collected, and the 
government can change its venue. The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak. Imprisonment instead of fine would seem more effect- 
ual to protect the people against marauders. 

I would venture to recommend that transportation companies 
should be prohibited from carrying game unlawfully killed, as they 
are now prohibited from carrying fish taken by illicit means. But 
the main defense against game extermination will be undoubtedly 
found in enlarging the great parxs of the Yellowstone, which must 
be our future nursery of game. 

As a citizen of Montana and intrusted with the honor of its admin- 
istration, my pride and my interest are wrapped up inher future 
reputation and prosperity. 

I thould deeply lament any step that would put one of her great 
treasures, the National Park, into the hands of speculative individ- 
uals and out of the power of the government to manage it for the 
best interests of the whole people. I am,sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

JoHN ScHUYLER CrosBy, Governor of Montana. 


THE DRIFT OF PRESS OPINION. 


The readers of Forest AND STREAM need not be told 
what opinion this journal as held with regard to the pro 
ject to turn over the National Park to a handful of monop- 
olists to the very serious injury of the rights of the people. 
The fact that we have for many years been familiar with 
this lovely spot, and have kept ourselves informed as to 
what wds going. on in it, gives us the right to judge very 
clearly as to the merits of this project. This special knowl- 
edge, perhaps, explains why it is that Forest anp STREAM 
has condemned the contemplated lease by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and why, up to the publication of the Senate 
Committee report it has stood quite alone in its opposition 
to this monstrous jo®. 

The Park is a long way off, and is as yet known to 
comparatively few persons, and hence there are but a small 
number of individuals who can speak of it intelligently. 
The admirable report of Senator Vest’s committee has 
thrown a great deal of light on the subject, and the press 
are now beginning to appreciate what we have long seen 
and insisted upon—the importance of preserving the region 
to the people. It must be governed by the people for the 
people. A correspondent of the New York Zimes in a very 
intelligent communication and oné which shows that he is 
familiar with the Park, says: 


it seems to me remarkable that so little opposition to the iniqui- 
tous Yellowstone Park land grab should have developed. This 
silence is, perhaps, due more to the fact that the promoters of the 
scheme have managed it with great shrewdness than that the people 
are without interest in the matter. I have had occasion to visit the 
Park in years past and have spent much time in exawining its won- 
ders and in familiarizing myself with its strangely beautiful scenery. 
Knowing the region thoroughly, I cannot but feel that if the Park is 
given up, as proposed, to a company of speculators, the people of 
this country will, before long, deeply regret and reprobate the hasty 
action of the Interior Department, and of Congress. A lease and ex- 
clusive privileges so valuable as these are should never have been 
granted hastily, and, least of all, by a subordinate in the absence of 
the head of the department; and, if they are to be granted, at least 
something approaching an adequate return should be demanded for 
such franchises, The present status of the project, asstated by For- 
EST AND STREAM, is as follows: 

“The lease which the com y pes to obtain provides that it 
shall have the free use of timber in the Park for buil purposes; 
shall have the free use of arable land in the Park; have the 
free use of the waters of the Park for supplying hotels and other 
buildings; shall have the exclusive right to put yachts, sailboats and 
rowboats on Yellowstone Park Lake; shall have exdlusive right to 
erect telegraph wires throughout the Park; shall have the right to 
establish stores and trading stations, and shall have exclusive right 
to furnish transportation and guides to and from po within the 
Park. The company has selected seven tracts in the Park, each con- 
taining, with one exception, 640 acres, and the lease provides that 
those faterested shall have the use of this land for a period of ten 
years, with privilege of holding itlonger. A provision in the lease 
also gives the company the tt to eccupy such other portions of 
the Park as may be desired. e annual rental of the land is not to 
exceed $2 per acre, and the company expects to get a much lower 
rate. In other words, these enormously valuable privileges are to 
be leased to these men for the pitiful sum of $9,000 [per annum]. Their 
store privileges alone will be worth many times this sum, to say 
nothing of all the other valuable franchises enumerated before. The 
lobby which is working for this lease is a strong one.” 

If these statements are at all correct, do they not reveal a condition 
of things that is greatly to be deplored? The men interested in this 
Yellowstone Park Improvement Company evidently consider that 
they are sure to get their lease, and acting on this supposition they 
have begun work in the Park, cutting the government timber, build- 
ing saw mills, fouling the streams, now so full of trout, with saw- 
dust, and killing the government game to feed their gangs of lum- 
berers. They seem to think that they hold the government and the 
people of tnese United States in the hollow of their hand, and believe 
that they have now so firm a clutch upon this people’s pleasure- 
ground that their grasp cannot be loosened. Although the promo- 
ters of this project have, in their communications to the press, 
talked as if striving to convey the idea that they had only the inter- 
ests of the people at heart, and desired above all things to preserve 
the geyser cones from mutilation and the game and timber from 
total destruction, it is scarcely to be supposed that these fair words 
will.deceive any one. Look at the list of those who are known to be 
interested, and you will see that they are all speculators. They are 
not the kind of men who go into a legitimate business with the hore 
of making a fair profit. Not at all. They see that, to 
use the cant phrase, “there ‘are millions’ in this thing, 
and.they have seized it, and propose to -hold on to it ad-long’ 
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as they can. Their bold and defiant action in going on with the work 
before the lease has been signed shows how confident they feel of 
their ability to handle Congress and to consummate the great wrong 
on thé people that they have in contemplation. Their action in this 
respect is like that of the railroad companies that we so often read 
about, where a line of track is laid in the night to forestall an in- 
junction to be issued the next day. In addition to the privileges 
already enumerated it appears that this company proposes to add to 
its occupations that of breeding cattle, and that the ‘‘public’ Park 
(see act of March 1, 1872), is to become the private range for its 
herds. Those of your readers who are familiar with cattle ranching 
west of the Missouri River will readily comprehend that if this takes 
place, the game, which these pseudo philanthropists profess to 
desire to preserve, will not long remain in the Park. The presence 
of the cattie will at once cause the deer and elk to flee to other 
localities where stock is not so abundant. Much might be said with 
regard to the value of the franchises hoped to be obtained underthe 
proposed lease, and the whol'y inadequate return which the govern- 
ment is to receive, but I have contented myself with pointing out 
some of the bad features of the project and the bad methods by 

. which it is attempted to be secured. The United States government 
appears to delight in giving away its most valuable posessions—wit- 
ness the many land grants in the past—but I had supposed that the 
day of grabs was over. Certainly these speculators are very bold 
and shrewd, but if they succeed in consummating this great outrage 
it will be owing to the sunineness of Congress and to the unaccount- 
able silence of almost the entire public press. 


Commenting on the above in connection with the report 
on the subject by the Senate Committee, the Times says 
editorially : 

T-eenterprising gentlemen who obtained from the Acting Secre- 
tary of ‘he Interior a very advantageous lease of 4,400 acres of land, 
comprising most of the world-renowned natural curiosities of the Yel- 
lowstone Park, may have been actuated by the most patriotic mo- 
tives, and may have merely a secondary interest in the gainful pos- 
sibilities of their bargain. But a people who have grown somewhat 
suspicious of the metheds by which exclusive rights are obtained 
over large portions of the national domain, will be relieved to find 
that the Senate Committee which has had the subject under consid- 
eration has pronounced against ooth the validity and the expediency 
of the lease in question. The bill which has been prepared defining 
and strictly limiting the powers of the Interior Department in regard 
to the Yellowstone Reservation is clearly demanded by the public 
interests, and ought to receive prompt attention from the Senate. 
The lessees exhibit somewhat suspicious haste in proceeding to ex- 
ercise the rights granted them under very dubious authority, and 
they cannot be too soon restrained from carrying out what looks like 
a very bold grab of property which neither the actual or the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior ought to have temporarily alienated. 


Other papers express similar views. An editorial in the 
Commercial Advertiser says: 


It is the tendency of grand national show places to foster monopoly 
and extortion. Niagara, which has hitherto held the post of honor 
among the great sights of America, has already lost the greater part 
of its patronage through the colossal impositions and grand army of 
harpies. It is only a matter of right that the Yellowstone National 
Park, which is coming to the frontas a leading natural attraction, 
should be protected in the interests of the public by the government. 
No one can possibly object to the granting of leases to men who will 
* open up the Park and cater to the comfort and convenience of visit- 
ors; but these should only be granted under certain conditions and 
understandings, and it is but simple justice that every one should 
have a fair chance. The Senate appears to have the welfare of this 
great national attraction at heart, andis to be congratulated upon 
its recent action. 2 


The Tribune also has an editorial on the subject, which 
says: 

There seems to be little doubt that the Interior Department ex- 
ceeded its authority when it agreed to lease substantially the whole 
of Yellowstone Park to a company of capitalists for a term of ten 
years. The act of Congress approved March 1, 1872, by which the 
Yellowstone tract was made a public park, provided that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior might, ‘‘in his discretion, grant leases for build- 
ing purposes for terms not exceeding ten years of small parcels of 
ground at such places in the Park as shall require the erection of 
buildings for the accommodation of visitors.” The lease to Rufus 
Hatch and others, which was promised by the Interior Department 
in September last but which has not yet been signed, gives them ex- 
elusive control for ten years of 4,440 acres of the Park. This vast 
tract contains the geysers, great falls and Yellowstone Lake, all the 
principal objects of interest to the visitors, so that the lease is prsc- 
tically a surrender of the whole 3,390 square miles of the Park to a 
private association of capitalists. In return for this valuable privi- 
lege the United States wiil receive only a nominal rent of a sum not 
exceeding t.vo dollars an acre, and the lessees bind themselves to 
erect only one hotel building. 

It is easily apparent that this lease is a violation of the spirit of 
the act of 1872. A tractof 4,440 acres cannot be called a “‘small par- 
cel of ground” required for the erection of buildings for the accom- 
modation of visitors. To be sure the ground is let in seven different 
tracts of 640 acres each, but then they are included in one lease and 
are all leased to the same persons. It was clearly the intent of the 
law to have each separate grant of land used for the erection of a 
hotel, thus encouraging rival establishments, which would prevent 
the extortions upon visitors which are certain to arise from a mon- 
opoly of hotel privileges. The Park is for the people and should 
be managed in the interest of the people rather than in the interest 
of speculators. It is clearly not in the interest of the people to put 
‘the only portions of the Park worth visiting in the exclusive con- 
trol of a single company of capitalists who will be able to make all 
visitors stop at one hotel. While the lease provides that the public 
shall have free access to all the natural curiosities of the region, it 
algo gives the lessees authority to forbid visitors remaining orcamp 
ing on the ground. 

Another objeetionable provision of the lease is the granting to the 
lessees the exclusive right of transportation of visitors by stage or 
otherwise through the Park. This is open to the same objection as 
the exclusive hotel privilege—that it will permit and encourage ex- 
tortion. A still further objection to the lease lies in the fact that it 
will permit the wholesale destruction of game in the Park. The 
Committee on Territories in the Senate have reported through Mr. 
Vest a bill which meets all these objections, and by clearly defining 
the powers of the Interior Department,makes any future mistakes of 
the kind which this lease appears to be impossible, and at the same 
time prevents the fulfilment of the contract which the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior has made with Mr. Hatch and his associ- 
ates. The bill appears to be clearly in the interest of the people and 


ought to be passed. 

The Herald handles the subject in its usual vigorous style, 
and joins its pewerful voice to those already quoted in sup- 
port of the Senate Committee’s report. It says: 


"FOREST AND STREAM. 


~munerative prices to the autocrat of the locality. Such monopolies 
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The Senate Committee on Territories is entirely right in objecting 
to the concession to a New York company of the exclusive rizht to | tho birds, 
build and manage hotels, construct roads, run stages and operate 
telegraph lines in the Yellowstone Park. Exclusive rights inregions | Tue CyyreR CLUB of Cincinnati held its annual mocting 
interesting only for their peculiar natural attractions already exist in : : aay ; 
some parts of the United States to the great profit of the managers, last week, a report of which, reaching us too late for inser 
and the annoyance, in many ways. of nearly all visitors. Hotels are | tion to-day, will be found in our next issue. 
uilt wherever best suits the convenience, not of tourists, but the —_—_—_—_—_—_—___—. 
owners. Roads are laid and stages or boats are managed in the 2 
same way, 80 the traveler is practically restricted to whatever can be The Sportsman Gourist. 
seen, done or eaten with least expense or trouble and at the most re- 

NIMROD IN THE NORTH. 
BY LIEUT, FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8 ARMY, 
1.—Bruin Borealis. 
N choosing the subject of Nimrod in the North, in gen- 


eral I shall confine m;self to such hunting scenes a3 
passed under my own personal observations; but I shall 
still try to describe the sports:nan.in the polar wastes, with 
all his trials and triumphs, his cares and his comforts, his 
camps, his singular native allies and their wonderful and 
ingenious hunting implements, and above all, the game he 
may pursue, or that may pursue him. 

Men have hunted for all reasons, from dire necessity to 
frivolous fun, and from the equator across every psrallel to 
the pole; and this quality has brought forth as instruments 
to the accomplishmént of its ends the simple swing and 
stone, the bew and arrow and boomerang of savages and the 
rapid magazine rifle of the civilized modern world, deal- 
ing death at astonishing distances and unerring certainly. 
Let us transfer this latter weapon into the Torrid Zone, 
and to confine ourselves to our true subject, Nimrod in tue 
North. 

The writer, as a member of the American Franklin Search 
Party, that prosecuted its objects in the Arctic for a little 
over two years, during 1879 and portions of its contiguous 
years, e had many rare opportunities to gain a know- 
ledge of the fauna of the frigid zone in interesting en- 
counters. This party, mainly through the vigilance of its 
friendly native hunters and allies, subsisted almost wholly 
on the game cf those regions duringits sojourn there; and 
during its sledge journey of a year in length, but one munth’s 
provisions were taken, making this little band of seventeen 
people with their foity odd dogs, truly Nimrods in the 
North, to procure their necessary subsistence from day to 
diy. To the man, civilized or savage, who procures his 
daily food from the chase, that chase may lose much of its 
true sportsmanlike character. The constant every-day en- 
counter with game soon reduces exciting incideuts to 
monotony and converts the disciple of St. Hubert into u 
peculiar kind of pot-hunter, if such strong epithets can be 
properly bestowed upon the human being, who may be said 
to kave the same right to these products of nature as any 
other, so long as they conduce to his well being and exist- 
ence, Stil! this business principle of hunting brings civ- 

















cannot now be abated, for they exist through purchase of land, but 
there is no possible excuse for establishing one in the Yellowstone 
Park. Hotel privileges in the Park should be for limited periods only, 
and subject to revocation for cause; they should be as numerous as 
may be demanded by proper persons; the sites should be determined. 
not by the builders, but by engineer officers charged with the duty of 
not allowing buildings to mar the more interesting portions of the 
scenery, and control of ground should be limited to the area abso- 
lutely required by the builaings. The location of the roads, also, 
should be determined by government engineers, so that individual 
parsimony or greed cannot possibly make one interesting place inac- 
cessible, so that the traveler may be compelled to remain longer at 
another. Notone single hillock, geyser, pool or tree should pass 
under the exclusive control of any individual or company. Our 
monopoly-cursed country will look ts Congress to protect the great 
National Park so perfectly that any one can visit it without being at 
the mercy of a single person, firm or “combination of capitalists.” 


lt will be seen from what has been printed above that 
there is but one mind among the New York press upon the 
project which this curious company have so hardily pressed 
forward, and which they hoped to have rushed through and 
confirmed without an examination. The watc':ful vigilance 
of Senator Vest alone defeated the project, and if the peo- 
ple are still to have their Park they will owe it to him. 

The Cuvier Club of Cincinnati, O., well known as one of 
the largest and most influextial game protective socicties of 
the country, is the first to acknowledge and appreciate the 
crying needs of the National Park as voiced in the report 
of General Sheridan, dated September 20, 1882. At a meet- 
ing held early in the present month, the attention of the 
club was called to the subject of this report, and the follow- 
ing resolution offered: : 

Whereas, The Cuvier Club, of Cincinnnti, has read and approved 
the recommendation of Lieutenant General Sheridan in his report 
to the War Department, November 1, 1882, as to the extension of the 
boundary of the National Park as therein described; therefore, 

Resolved, That we respectfully and most earnestly urge upon the 
members of Congress from the First and Second Districts of Uhio to 
exert all their influence to secure the extension aforésaid, and to 
order the protection thereof by the military power, if necessary, as 


suggested in said report. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


The Cuvier Club has a membership of 900. 


position possible to study and portray his victims, their 
habits and haunts, and all that is interesting in connection 
with them. Heis a much better observer than his equaily 
conscientious brother who views the enthusiasm of the chase 
through the distorting lenses of the amateur, rendered highly 
chromatic by an excited imagination 

It is not intended te give a strict treatise in a zoological 
sense, of the many animals I saw on my trip, even could I 
improve upon those who preceded me in such an under- 
taking; and thus I make no presumption whatever, but I 
desire to present my observations in as popular a way as my 
pen can command. However strongly [ may adhere to this 
tule, there is no denying whatever that the student of nature 
has widely extended the pleasure that can be derived from 
the chase, be it polar or tropic, and he whois both naturalist 
and Nimrod has at his command all the elements for the 
maximum enjoyment of tue hunter in all latitudes. 

It was on the 19th day of June, 1878, that my little party 
of four white men, consisting, beside myself, of Colonel 
Wm. H. Gilder, second in command; Henry Klutschak, 
und Frank F. Melms, and Esquimau Joe, the celebrated 
Esquimau guide and hunter, left the harbor of New York 
to prosecute a two or three years’ search in the polar wilds 
for the records, traces, relics or information of the brave 
British captain, who had gonethere many years ago, never to 
return, and of whom so very little was known. Smali as 
the party was, which circumstances had thus confided to 
my care, I do not hesitate to state that I assumed the respon- 
sibility with much diffidence. [ had sven no Arctic exper- 
ience whatever, and a careful perusal of thé literature of 
those regions showed me that the leaders had in every case 
served previously in subordinate « apacities and were thus 
placed in possession of that most valuable of information, 
the information of .practical experience. True, an Amer- 
ican cavalry officer’s service on the frontier is oftentimes 
that of much arduous field duty, and occasionally the 
severest of winter exposure; but all these in my mind faded 
into insignificance as I read of the colossal ice fields many 
hundreds cf feet in thickness, and stretching as. far as the 
eye could reach; the thermometer so low that mercury 
froze anc cast into bullets was fired through thick boards, 
and strong and powerlul white men staggered around as if 
intoxicated from the effects of breathing the terribly 
cold atmosphere of those regious. 

My only guide and counsellor in the party for that dreary 
land of desolation was ‘“‘Esyuimau Joe,” or simply Joe, as 
we used to call him; and he is already well known to those 
conversint with Arc‘ic exploration ns the faithful guide 
and companion of the lamented Captain Hall on his two 
Franklin search expeditions, and also on the celebrated 
Polaris expedition, when Joe and a portion of that party 
had the memorable ice-drift of more than 2,000 miles from 
Smith Sound in Upper Greenland to near the island of New- 
foundiand, occupying 196 days, through the loug Arctic 
winter, during which time Joe, with the assistance of an- 
other Esquimau, Hans, maintained a party of nineteen souls 
with their rifles. That rifle of Joe is now sacredly held by 
the Smithsonian’ Institute in Washington as a prominent 
memento of the longest ice-drift that has ever been recorded 
or endured: I shall have occasions to refer to Joc aud his 
many pleasant chats of his former hunting experiences 
when we were living buried many feet beneath the snow 
in the curiously constructed abodes of the denizens of these 

ns, 

it is my intention in this and the following papers to take 
each prominent animal or class of animals in the Arctic, 
and relate all that may be interesting concerning each 
before proceeding to another; leaving all the minor items 
of interest, as the dogs and sledges, the hunting implements 
of our friends of the frigid zones, as well as the people 


A Novet Carrriper.—A recently devised explosive for 
use in firearms consists of paper prepared by a secret 
chemical process and rolled into a compact cylinder, much 
resembling in appearance a firecracker. It may be exploded 
by the ordinary percussion cap, or by a bit of fulminate 
in the end of the cartridge itself. This cylinder of 
paper is inserted into the chamber behind the bullet, 
or it may be attached to the bullet and both in- 
serted together. When exploded the cartridge is, in theory, 
entirely consumed, leaving the barrel of*the arm free for 
another charge. Our tests of this new invention have not 
been sufficient to warrant an expression of opinion as to its 
merits; but, as we said long ago, it is probable that the 
sportsman of the future may use an explosive which shall 
be in principle very like this new device. 

pcre eeneeens 


THE GUINEA Fow..—A correspondent suggests the pos- 
sible utility of the guinea fowl as a game bird. We believe 
that in the West Indies, where this bird has been acclima- 
tized, it has reverted to a wild state, and is considered game. 
We can conceive of no reason why it. should not thrive in 
the southern part of our own country. There may be a 
question whether the wild guinea fowl weuld lic to the dog, 
or whether it would not flush and take tothe trees. The 
tame birds will lie to a dog. We should be much pleased to 
have any information on the subject. The experiment 
seems to be worthy of a trial. 








Tue Fisnertres Exursttion.—Goods for the International 
Fisheries Exhibition at London, this year, will be received 
uoti] February 15. They may be sent to Washington, or to 
Mr. E. G. Blackford, Fulton Market, New York, but must 
be marked ‘‘For the Fisheries Exhibition,” and a memor- 
andum of cont2nts on the outside of the box, as well as the 
name of the person sending them. pr Sei 


Amone TuHerr Frienps at ALBANY all men who are 
interested in game pro‘ection may count Mr. James Geddes, 
of Syracuse, a member of the Assembly. We congratulate 
the sportsmen of the State on their having in the legisla- 
ture so sensible and fearless and honest a champion of 
game protection. i 


CARE FOR THE QuatL.—The present fall of snow empha- 
sizes the necessity of making some provision for the quail, 
Hints of how this may be done have been published in this 
journal, and a note will be found in another column of this 
issue. Let it be remembered that a very little practical at- 
tention to these matters just now will do more good than 
several hundreds of hours’ talk. Individuals and game 
clubs may accomplish a great deal in the way of practical 






game preservation if they will provide shelter and food for 


ilized man, when he has once acquired it, into the very best- 
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themselves, the peculiar clothing by which they withstand 
such phenomenal temperatures, ani everything clse that, is 
dear to the hunter’s heart, as small accesso:ies, to be woven 
into the narrative at such points as may seem most appro- 
priate. 

I bave selected for my first sudject the polar bear, the 
‘tiger of the ice,’ as Dr. Kane culls him. Our fist intro- 
duction to this boreal Bru‘n was in the latter part of July, 
in 1878, when we encountered the Esquimau of the sivage 
islands, on the northern shore of Hud;on’s Straits, who had 
a few of their skins tosell, amoug other kinds of Arctic mer- 
chandise, These simple natives are cert.inly easily satis- 
fied, or, more properly speaking, easily cheated, as a half 
tumblerful of shot secured four saddles of reindeer meat, 
while a nice polar bear robe was had for a hulf of a plug 
(one-twelfth of a pound) of tobacco and a few charges of 
powder. Twenty-five musket caps were given for one-fifth 
as many white fox skins, and many other things were bar- 
tered for on equal terms, I secured three dogs—all they 
had brought in their oomien or seal-ssin scow—tor my 
party, and when I gave them something approximately near 
their true value (for 1 was not a little disgusted with the 
Shylock manner iu which they hai been treated), their 
astonishment knew no bounds, and one old fellow so in- 
sisted on rubbing noses with me that, despite the fact that 
it signified eternal friendship, 1 almost repented of my in- 
tended generosity. 

Polar bears are quite numerous along the shores of Hud- 
son’s Strait, and as they are extremely aquatic in their 
nature, being often found on cakes of ice or icebergs many 
miles from land, it occasionally -results that American 
whalers en route through these straits to their whaling 
grounds in North Hudson’s Bay, or the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s ships, in their annual visits to their trading 
posts, encounter Bruin here, and have many int resting 
bouts with him. If he is found on isolated cakes or limited 
floes of ice, his capture is almost certain when pursued in 
the well-manned small-boats of the whalers, who have no 
trouble in overtaking him in a fair race in the water, and 
then shooting him. But if the ice cakes are numerous 
enough to force the rowers to make sinuous courses and 
wide deviations, or if packed very tight so as to ob- 
struct them altogether, Bruin generally manages to save his 
blanket. If the pack-ice is very dense, the ouly mzthod is 
the Esquimau one of bringing him to bay by pursuing dogs, 
the same asif on land or on the shore ice. So great in- 
deed is the polar bears’ love for the salt water, that it is a 
very unusual thing to find them far from the seashore, and 
the only times that I have «ver known them to leave it any 
distance, is when the salmon run up the small streams 
opened by the perpetually shining sun of the short Arctic 
summer, for ou the ripples and rapids of these cold creeks 
Bruin finds a most generous commissary department while 

. it lasts. 

After the winter has set in and theice has formed to 
considerable depth along the coasts, the native sledging 
parties that are then following this shore ice from one vil- 
lage to another are the ones most likely to come in contact 
with this particular game, In fact over nine-tenths of the 
robes are thus secured by them. When inthe summer this 
ice is broken up and driven out to sza by the winds, cur- 
rents and tides, the polar bear often follows his icy home to 
its new abode and it is here and under these circumstances 
that he is most generally encountered, killed and studied by 
civilized man, and his habits and peculiarities noted. His 
love for the sea in which he is so characteristically distinct 
from all other of his species, has determined his comionly ac- 
cepted scientific name, Ursus maritimus, although the asser- 
tions of some that their habits are purely maritime must be 
received with some few grains of allowance. In the summer 
he is occasionally found inland under the circumstances 
already noted, and in winter, when there is but little differ- 
ence between the land and ocean, both ice-cover.d with 
their common mantle of drifting snows, these ‘inland ex- 
cursions are not atall rare. Tune absence of the encounters 
between them and man in such places is due more’ to the 
rarity of visits by the latter than the former. It is undoubt 
edly the ease with which they obtuin seals, the carcasses of 
“‘flensed” whales, or those which have had their blubber 
stripped fiom them by whalers, walrus and other sea-abid- 
ing animals, that attracts them so persistently to their 
abodes. The inland country would not furnish them 
enough to support their tuge carcasses for even a 
single day’s subsistence, unless, perchance, they should 
fall in with the meat cuches of the inland reindeer 
hurters, which, by the way, say the Esquimaux, they 
have been known to destroy a disiunve of two or turee days’ 
sledge traveling from the main coast (probably thirty or 
forty miles), although it may be nearer so.nz of the deep 
finger-like fiords, cnaracteristic of the Arctic cousts of the 
older geological periods. 

The winter camp of our little party for 1878-79 was 
pitched near Depot island, in the noctucrmost part of Had- 
son’s Bay, amid a large camp of mixed iwiitik, Igloolik 
and Netschilluk Esquimaux, tieir proportionate: nuwbers 
being mentioned ia order. 1 employed ivur families of them 
or thirteen in all, to accompany me on my proposed spring 
sledge journey to King Willam’s Land, a large island in 
the Arctic Sea. 

Here tue natives reporte’ that bear were reasonably com- 
mon, and quite a number of tuem had promised tit we, the 
white men, should be indulged in some of tuis spo.t before 
the wioter should wear uway, if we would ac :O.upany them 
on their sledge journeys aloug thecoust. ‘Tnat wiuter, how- 
ever, yielded us no’ sport in tuis line, although oue of my 
hired hunters, [k-quee-sik, a big rovust Netscuilluk of tuliy 
six feet in height, killed one bear on Depot Island while en- 
camped there for walrus hunting, and this was ihe ouly one, 
1 believe, whose tracks were secn near Our camp taut winter, 
Bruin had evidently been attracted by the scemt from the 
numerous walrus caches that dotted Depot Island, and he 
came lumbering along, suspecting no dauger, early one Feb- 
ruary morning. Now ‘‘early in tne morniag” depenus upon 
the season, and in the Arctic February hereavouts it is 
nearly eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and consequently our 
polar ursine friend found everybody astir in oruer to take 
full advantage of the short day. ixquvesik’s family were 
alone on the. island, many of his associates of the village 
being absent at the whalesbips wintering at Marble I-land; 
some seventy or eighty miles to the soutuward, and the bear 
got fairly into the village before he was discovered even by 

kqueesik’s four or five runty littie half-grown black dogs 
that looked more like wolverine kittens than the true Esqui- 
-‘mau-class of canines. They were, however, equal to the 
emergency, and Esquimau-like Ikqueesik had to first come 
out of his snow hut unarmed to gee the cause of the disturb- 


ance, when Bruin got a good long start of him despite the 
persistent nippings of the pups, that delayed him consider- 
ably. It was a running chase for a considerable distance, 
but Ikqueesik got in one goou shot in the foreshoulder of 
the bear with his smooth-bore musket that brought him 
effectually to bay, and although our Netschilluk Nimrod 
had one close shave from a daring charge of the ferocious 
beast, he was soon dispatched and his robe brought tri- 
umphantly into camp. 
ing undoubtedly over a thousand pounds, and would have 
been a bad customer at close quarters, had not his shoulders 
been rendered worthless by tue tirst tire. 


e was an immense fellow, weigh- 


The size of the polar bear varies considerably, even with 


those that may be considered full gro yn specimens, and some 


naturalists class them as the largest of the genus Ursus, yet 
no doubt his western brother, the grizzly (Ursus horribitis), 


will dispute this point closely with him, ‘This one killed by 


Ikqueesik was p:onounced by the Esquimaux to be an-a-yo- 


ai-0,very large, and had he been weighcd I would not have 


been surprised to see him show 1,200 pouads. I certainly 
would have been surprised had he stopped short of 1,00U. 
Captain Lyon, a British Arctic expiorer, mentions one 
weighing 1,500 pounds and measuring cight feet seven inches 
from tip to tip. Lt is said that Barentz in his expedition 
of * (596 killed two polar beurs, whose skins measured no less 
than twelve and thirteen feet in length, and which must have 
represented enormous animals, rivaiing even the grizzly. 
Tuey were secured on an island near Spitzbergen. Franz- 


Joseph Land is pre-eminently the paradise of polar bears, 


the Austrian expedition of 1872-4 that discovered it, encount- 


ering and killing them by scores, yet the largest one they 


meution ‘‘wuas eight fect lonz, and therefore of unusual 
size.” In Parry’s Arctic voyage of 1819, his parly succeeued 
in killing a hear that although measuring eight 1eet and two 
inches in length only weigued 90U pounus. ‘‘at will be 
seen,” suys a curonicler of tuat expediuon, “that his weight 
is not at all in proportion to his dimensions, for he wus a 
very large animal, as far as length and height went, but 
although six inches longer than the bear we killed in this 
country last summer, he was upward of two hundred 
pounds liguter. On opening him we discovered the cause 
of this disparity, for the whole of tie alimentary canal was in 
a high state of gangrene, the liver and lungs were very much 
intlamed, and tae spleen apparently shrunk consideravly 
below the natural size. ‘The stomach was empty and col- 
iapsed in fact, the whole of tie abdominal viscera bore 
evident marks of disease.” Tus is evidently an unintentioual 
exuggeration of the state of affairs, as any polar bear which 
has been subsisting fora length of time on putrid seal or 
walrus will appuranily have an internul gangrene if the nose 
plays the part of the chiel factor in the diagnosis, and at 
such times it becomes extreme:y dangerous vo partake of 
such of the internal parts as are usuahy eaten, as tue liver. 
A number of cases of deuth are recorded from it, and the 
direct illness is sure to supervene. I believe, however, it 
thé bear has had a long exciusion from such meat, that his 
liver is harmless. The natives always throw it away, how- 
ever, and will not even allow the dogs to eat it. I noticed 
this conspicuously in the one that ikqueesik had killed, it 
being flung out to sea. 

During the fall of 1878 my hired native hunters, as well 
as any from the village tuat had clustered a:ound our 
tents as a nucleus, started iniand on their annual reindeer 
hunts to procure the hides of that animal, which are used 
almost exclusively for their winter ciothing and bedding. 
Joe attached himsclf to a young Iwillik Ksquimau, Too- 
looah by name, who will appear many times in these ac- 
counts as my most valuable and intelligent hunter. Too- 
looah and Joe, as the autumn snows commenced falling, 
had pitehed their sealskin tent on a precipitous hill over- 
Jooking a small fresh water lake, where the reindeer on 
their autumnal southward migrations could be seen for 
many miles. . When the weatuer became too cold to al- 
low the tent to be warmed by their rude ston? lamps, an 
igloo, or snow house Was built, and the hunt continued. 
Une cold, gloomy storm-boding day when both our heroes 
were snugiy ensconcedtin bed,(\which with the natives means 
stripped svark naked," lying between their dressed reindeer 
vla.Kets) a terrible racket was heard near the lake, suf- 
iicient to excite their curiusity. Jo2 ruse, and purtially 
dressed emerged into the opeu air, Toolooah stretched out 
with his chin iu both hands, awaiting the result. 1t was a big 
‘haggy polar bear breaking the ice of the lake, where it 
emerged into a small creek, trying to catch the fish that 
sOine instinct told him would ve tuund there. As soon as Joe 
comprehended the situation he seized a loaded musket, the 
only arm on the outside,of the nut, aud taking deliberate aim 
at Jruin who was about a hundred and fifty yarcs 
away, he let him have an iueifectual shot in the 
leg. This astovished his bearship, who had perceived no 
danger, so much that he only looked at Joe in amuzement, 
unowiung furiously at hisslight wound. ‘‘Nunnook! Nan- 
nook ! { (a bear! a bear! !)’ yeiled Joe as he fired and tuen 
dodged into the low entrance of the snow-hut 1 order to 
get vis Winchester carbine, his head mecting with a good 
round bump that of Tooloouh, who, stark naked, was 
emerging, Winchester in hand. By the time that 'Toolooah 
aad stiaightened up in front of the entrance, and recovered 
from his dizzy coitision, Mr. Bruin had begun to appreciate 
that he was in an unhealthy neighborhood, and nad just 
swung his carcass arouud for a reireat, when he got ‘Loo- 
looab’s first fire in his hams, and he started on the run, Too- 
joouh yiving him a second as he disappeared over a crest 
about torty yards further on. He was not yet permanently 
disabied, although packing three wounds more or less se- 
vere; and there was no time for our huntcrs to delay if the 
prey was te be secured. Despite his immodest appearance, 
and to the Esyuimau mind tie more palpable reason that 
the thermometcr was below z-ro, Toolooan ran like a race- 
horse for about a hundred yards and got a long range shot 
of probably three huadred yarus at the retreating polar, who 
was looking athin from uis haunches on a sevond ridge. 
This shot gave him a fatal builet tirough. the neck.. An 
Esquimau, stark naked, stand.ng half knee deep in the 
snow, in the midst of an rctic winter, gun in hand, over a 
fallen bear, would be a good picture to nang in one’s room 
of hunting trophies, tv contemplate in the summer time. 
The robe of this bear and that secured by Ikquevsik had 
fallen to me, but during my absence on my tong sledge 
journey, and during the summer of 1879, the retiring whaler 
that had landed us in North Hudson’s Bay had ‘‘gobbled” 
these trophies along with others, for the polar bear robe has 
a market value ip the civilized marts. 

Just how brave, ferocious or dangerous the polar bear 
maybe it.is extremely hard to say, owing tothe variety of 
opinions and dissimilar traits it has exhibited in this respect 
under the scrutiny of equally creditable observers. One 









































geod authority says “‘it is-the largest, strongest 
ul and, with a single exception, the most ferocious of 
bears,” the exeeption evidently meaning the grizzly. Yet 
the many mutilated persons i have seen in the gieat West 
who have beer intimate with the ‘‘cinnamon” of that region, 
‘and who place him un a par in ferocity and a superior in 
activity to the grizzly, would certainly not be willing to 
surrender his claims to those of the polar bear. Again, the 
testimony of those who have shot from the decks of an ex- 
ploring steamer a helpless animal swimminy in the sea, is 
of no more value than that of a menagerie keeper who has 
poisoned a caged Bengal t ger. Iam inclined to place the 
polar bear below both the cinnamon and grizzly of the West 
in bravery, although the superior of either in activity. His 
long, lithe, snake-uke form, compared with the bungling 
carcasses of others, would show this without further argu- 
ment or practical demonstration, yet it has received the 
lattcr without doubt. ‘Those who argue of the ferocity 
produced by a carnivorous diet may think the polar should 
excel his omnivorous brethren of the south, as he is wholly 
of this type; yet singularly enough his system of dentition 
is exactly the same as tat of the other bears, Still, as has 
been said, the polar bear has exhibited all traits of bravery, 
from that of the most ferocious disregard of its life, to the 
most abject cowardice. The old Norsemen, than whom no 
braver men ever lived, came in contact with these glacial 
grizzlies when their most adventurous discovered Green- 
jand, and Erik the Red, their bold leader, quarreled furi-: 
ously with one of his best friends from sheer envy because 
the latter had killed a polar bear, and thus distinguished 
himself among those who valucd bravery as high as it has 
ever been held since, when his chief should have been given 
this honored opportunity. They certainly valued him as a 
plucky adversary. ‘‘Kulling a bear,” says Chevalier Rink, 
once Vanish Inspector of Greenland, “‘has, in ancient as well 
as in modern times, been considered one of the most distia- 


guishing feats of sportsmanship in Greenland.” lf the - 


saquimaux of Grecniand are the peers of thei: polar breth- 
ren vn the main continent, they: would certainly pick no 
mean opponent to be thus distin uished. 

All Arctic authorities seem to unite on the fact that the 
mother is unsparing in her exhivitions of bravery to piotect 
her young, and hurdly a boreal book exists that dows not 
recount one or more of these instances of maternal affec- 
tion; and yet | will be compelled to narrate an incident that 
eame under my Own: persoual observation that will shatter 
somewhat even this unanimity of opinion. My party of 
four white men and Toolooah’s family were on their south- 
ward search along the western coust of King William’s 
Land in August, 1379, and bad encamped iniand about five 
or six miles t.oim Erevus Bay, c.ossing over the peninsula 
between it and ‘Terror Bay, fifteen mues wide. While thus 
crossing our effects, I-had occasion to send Toolooah back 
to the tormer bay to get a large drift log that 1 had seew 
there and nad had split up tu be used tor firewood. He 
took a pumber of the dogs harnessed and oniy a snow- 
knife, a two-edged one, aLout sixteen inches long in all, 
which had had the handle knocked off of tue tang, in order 
to crease one end of the logs so that the drag rope would 
not pull oif. Nearing the snore of the bay, be discovered a 
she bear and a goodly sized. cub trotting along the euge of 
the water, which the dogs, when slipped, soou brought to 
bay. Nothing daunted, ‘foolvoah separatea the dum from 
tue cub by peiting the. former vigorously with stones, and 
while she was employed growling at the snapping cogs a 
short distance off, he disputched the cub with his deciepid 
knife, and after running the mothef out to sea on the icefioe, 
ue brought the carcass of the cub triumphantly into camp, 
tied on tue spreading pieces of thesplitlos. I told Tooloouh 
a story of Cuptain tail’s, waich he mentions in his Look, 
of having kilted a p: lar cub while his native allics were in 
a fruitless chase after the separated dam, and their conse- 
quent fright and dismay when they saw it, who so feared 
tue vengeance of the returning mother, that they made 
almost icredible exertions to uvoid it, such as duubling 
upon their retreating track repeatedly, and traveling nearly 
all night; and then asked ‘looiooub if he was not ufraid of 
the motuer foliowiug his plainly murked trail to the tent 
and reeking due vengeance. But he swiled as he answered 
that he hoped she would, as he telt very angry at himself 
for beiug caught in such a predicament without his gun, 
and if sue would only come along again te would make due 
amends. He suid tuat he bad Kuown several instances 
wherein the cub of the polar bear had been killed, and where 
the muther was not injured, but has never known any 
evil resulting from the auger of the latter, unless it oceurred 
right on the tield of battse, where she will display more 
energy in the defease of her young, but seems to have 
shown & lamentable absence of that trait in this particular 
instance. It would seem from this that either Capta.n Hali’s 
allies were needlessly trightened, or that the disposition of 
the polar bear varies much with the locality. Joe, who was 
with Hall in all his Arctic travels, and remembered this in- 
stance, says that both views are partially correct, and in fact, 
that the polar bear is very unce:tain in its comuat:veness. 
Probably had a less active hunter than Toolooah, who was. 


agility personiticd, undertaken tue assault, the result would © 


have been uiiferent, for his rapidity evidently confused the 
animal so, that the whole tragedy was enacted betore she 
really comprehended the situation. 

About tue middle of Octover, in 79, while Toolooah was 
in Terror Bay, he killed three polar bcars in about half as 
many minutes. He had descried them from a dis.ance 
as bis skdge came over the eastern ridge of the ba 
and managed to so direct his couse among the hu:nmoc 
of ice as to get within a couple of hundred yards of them 
before they noticed his presence, when he slipped the dogs, 
and although. th: open water along the shore ice, to which 
they always take when pur-ued, was uo furtner away, they 
were. so siow. in getting under way that one was. brought to 
bay by the dogs, wuicu Toolooah despatched with a single 
shot turough tue head, and so quickly that when he gained 
the edge of the ice-floc the osher two were not over fcrty or 
fifty yards away swimuning for dear life, although they did 
not manage tu. save themselves, as two well-directed shots 
laid t..em out. Tnen Tovlooah, extemporizing a raft. from 
a floating cake of ice, manage! to get them both in, and 
b. ougut us the three robes to ve:ify mis prowess. 

Tooloouh kiJled a monstrous poiar bear, that would prob- 


‘ably “‘kick the beam” at 1,300 or 1,400 pounds, the day we 


reached the northernmost cape of King William’s Land July 


3), Bruin came snutting into camp when Toclooah and Frank - 


were absent, and while the dogs were yet harnessed to the 
un oaded sledge, when‘a good view of tne situation sent him 
off on the sea ice at a smart lope, Toolooah and Fiank 


following him with the light sledge over the t-rrit le rough 


hi of Victoria Channel. ‘The nineteen stecng and ex- 
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cited dogs would have made a spectator think they were 
laying the butterfly. trick with the sledge as it caromed 
rom one hummoc x to another, leaving only tracks. on. the 


crests of the snowdrifts as they flew aftér theirenemy. It. 


was a goo! five mile chase before Toolooah got near enough 
to slip his team and the dogs soon commenced nipping 
polar’s hamstrings so assiduously that he sat down 
on them for. protection and commenced playing lawn 
tennis with the bolder dogs’ heads. A shot through 
the neck so infuriated him that he plunged for Too- 
looah, who was only a few steps away, but the latter’s 
activity with his carbine put another shot through the beast’s 
backbone and he lay spread out a huge helpless mass of 
howlings and hair. There were thus five bears killed on 
our sledge journey, lasting from April 1, 1879, to March 20, 
1880, nearly one year, Toolooah scoring them all. 


While camped on the northern side of Simpson’s Strait, 
in the fall of 79, and waiting for them to freeze over, we 
all:participated in an exciting foot race of a couple of miles 
after a large polar that had been started up some seven or 
eight miles inland. Bruin, however, placed Simpson’s Strait 
between the pursuers and pursued and thus saved his robe. 
Toolooah, never exhausted, waylaid a herd of reindeer that 
had remained s upid spectators of the bear chase, killing 
two and wounding two others, making a handsome score of 
nine in as many hours. 

Toolooah told me that he hus seen the polar bear climb up 
the flat perpendicular walls of icebergs to escape his pur- 
suers, 2nd when these were high he generally succeeded 
in eluding them, as it then becomes very dangerous to at- 
tempt to ascend by cutting niches in the ice wall for foot- 
holds, which is the meth: d the natives adopt in pursuing 
their prey under these circumstances. This seems almost 
inereuible, and I have never seen it mentioned by previous 
Arctic travelers, but I consider Toolooah altogether too 
good an authority to lightly cast aside what he affirms. 
Lieut. Perry, in 1831, after much severe labor, succeeded 
in getting oa top of a flat iceberg in Baffin’s Bay, and here 
found a white bear in quiet possesion, who, discovering the 
puty, jamped over the perpendicular side of the ice moun- 
tain, fifty-one feet into the sea, and swam to the nearest 
land, over tw nty miles away. 


While living am~ng the Netschilluk Esquimaux, who in- 
habit the shores of Simpson’s Strait, I remember their telling 
me a story of a very strange animal that they met at long 
intervals of many years, when upon their summer reindecr 
hunts with ktéxks (skin canoes) and spears. They describe 
it as a black monster as large and heavy as a musk ox, with 
a face like that of a man and feet like those of a bear. 
They report them to be very ferocious, making sad havoc 
among the Esquimaux dugs that attempt to bring them to 
bay, and when thus irritated do not hesitate to attack the 
natives themselves. Joe (Ebierbing) tells me that the Kin- 
nepetoo Esquimaux of Cheste: field Inlet, who are armed 
with guns ovtained from the Hudson’s Bay Company, have 
killed several, so they report, but I have never been able to 
procure or even sce any of the robes. I think it can be no 
other than the giizzly bear of North America. which is 
thus shown to oczasionally exterd his limits as far north as 
the Arctic Ocean during the short summer of that region, and 
no doubt returns to the timber limit, many hundred miles to 
the southward, to hibernate. 

Speaking of hibernating. there is probably no subject of 
Arctic zoology on which there is such a variety of opinion, 
and of which there is so little known, and so much inter- 
esting information yet to be gained, as pertains to the hiber- 
nation of the Northern bear. The very first conclusion at 
which one would naturally jump is that this species of all 
others would be the very one to seek such a state to protect 
them from the intense and bitter cold of the polar winter, 
ani I am much inc ined to think that the published opinions 
of many have been based on such conclusions rather than 
personal obscrvations.. Some are found who: deny that the 
polar bear hibernates at all in the true sense of that word, 
and from what little I know of the subject I feel disposed to 
side with them. Dr. Richardson, the naturalist of several 
Arctic expeditions, 4 most conscientious and voluminous 
writer on the natural history of the polar regions that he 
traversed, limits the hibernating of these animals to the 
females during the time ticy are with cub or pregnant, yet 
I find by native testimony that they have slain them in this 
condition, and I believe that this can be relied upon. Others 
think that the mothers remain secluded while the cubs are 
too weak to elude pursuit, but it is hardly worth while to 
deny this, so numerous are the cases furnished by civilized 
and savage observers who have secured the cubs when they 
could not have been much over a few days of age. lam 
prone to believe that the polar bear never hibernates under 

any circumstances. The mother fora few days on either 
side of tae cubs’ birth may remain secluded iu the den 
which she has excavated in some deep snow bank, and dur- 
ing pregnacy is more shy than at,other times, but beyond 
this and thee bear holes which are occasionally found, there 
is nothing to base any conclusive theories upon: in favor of 
hibernation, while the fact that polar bears of both sexes 
have been killed and encountered in every month in the 
year and in all sorts of conditions are the opposite state- 
ments in th: case. These bear holes in the snowbanks are 
very interesting little affairs, but the fact that they are only 
found after the cubbiug season, and never during the 
coldest weather of winter, would show that they were not 
used permanently. unless it be argued that the maker has 
made them tq) carefully secre 
time. Lieut. cayer, of the Austrian Expedition, was fortun- 
ate enough to see them occupying these abodes, though even 
the Esquimaux seldom, if ever, have this opportunity. He 
says, “Sut almost immediately again the bear disappeared 
in tae snow, and wlhin we came to the place of his dis- 
appearance we discovered the winter retreat of a family 
ot bears. It was a cavity hollowed out in a mass of snow 
lying under a rocky wail. The bear had shown herself 
ouly once, but resisted all our efforts to seduce her to 
leave the sh-lter she had chosen, nor had we any special 
desire to creep on all fours into the narrow dark habita- 
tion. Sumbu (one of the dogs) only was bold enough to 
follow her, but he “saw too many things which led him to 
return very quickly. From the suow which had been 
thrown up at the entrance of this hole, we inferred that 
this had be*n the work of the bear in her efforts to close the 
approach to her abode. It was the first time we caine upon 
» family of bears in their winter quarters, or had the chance 
of adding anything to our scanty knowledge as to the 

winter sleep of those animals. Middendorff does not admit 
that they sleep during the winter. He considers the bear far 
too lean to-be able to do so.” 

Pas wold tucazd oa its axis and revolved in its orbit and 
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finally brought our stay.of two dreary years to a close in 
the ic. We had’ bade adieu to our old Esquimaux 
friends, and were on board the whaler George and Mary, 
of New Bedford, for home. Fresh water was on board, 
and everything stored snug fora struggle with the old 
Atlantic. The whaling season had not been good at all, 
but one seventy-barrel fish having been caught. So as we 
bent our course for Hudson’s Strait, Captain Baker thought 
he would take one more hurried peep into Roe’s Welcome to 
see if a whale could not be raised, as we wended our way 
home. The 8th of August saw us entering its southern 
mouth, and when squarely off Whale Point, the man in the 
crow’s nest (the lookout placed in the foremast to watch for 
whales) reported a couple of polar bears off our 
starboard beam, and the Captain hove the ship too, 
lowering the mate’s boat, which was sent in pursuit, 
your humble servant in the bow. It was ashe bear and a 
three months’ old cub, who, hearing us lowering the boat, 
took to the water. The cub kept close to his mother and 
occasionally took a rest on her ‘shoulders. As it became 
evident tothe dam that in a fair race she could not escape, 
she crawled up on_a large cake of ice, roaring furiously at 
us—not unlike the deep roar of the lion—and faced us for a 
fight. At about forty yards I put a bullet through her back 
just behind the shoulders with my rifle, and she sank 
‘spread eagle” style over the ice cake, and was knocked 
completely hors du combat. Her vain efforts to back again 
into the water were silenced by a shot fiom the mate through 
her swaying head, and we were left facing the little cub, 
which I was extremely anxious to capture alive. A lance- 
warp was procured, a running noose made, and the 
little fellow soon lassoed and dragged into the water, riding 
on the dead bidy of his mother to the ship, upon whose 
deck we soon had him ‘‘triangled’’ by three converging 
strong ropes, at which he bit with a vengeance that kept us 
all at a respeciable distance. The Captain, when he came 
upon deck, ordered him to be shot, as he considered him 
too dangerous a fellow to have on board during a storm. 
when he might break loose and create an uncomfortable 
consternation. I was, therefore, not destinsd to bring him 
home alive, as I had anticipated, and probably it was just 
as well that the mate put a pistol to his head, as we never 
afterward saw aseal or walrus to kill, and the sleck little 
rascal would probably have died on our hands from the 
worse death of starvation. 


| Slatural | History. 








THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, 
Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SMITH. 


FamiLy VIrREONID: VIREOS. 

58. Red-eyed Vireo— Vireo olicaceus Aud., Cs. 170; Vireo- 
sylvia olivacea Ridg. 135.—Abundant. Arrives in April. 
Breeds, usually on high trees, and lays four or five white 
eggs with brown spots. The most common species of vireo 
in Muine, an indefatigable songster, whose pleasing notes 
may be heard at all times of day, and througiout the entire 
summer. , 

54. Philadelphian Vireo— Vireosylvia philadelphicuy Ridg. 
138.; Vireo philadelphicus Cs. 173—Urcommon. n 
Prof. HWamlin’s list of the birds of Waterville, Maine, 1865, 
was recorded ‘‘one specimen, the only one yet found in 
New England.” The few that are summer visitants to 
Maine probably breed here. Mr. H. A. Purdie .informs me 
of its occurrence in the region of the upper valley of the St. 
John River. 

55. Warbling Vireo— Vireo gilous Aud., Cs. 174; Vireo- 
sylvia gilva Ridg. 1389.—Common. Arrives in May. Breeds, 
on high trees, and lays four or five white’ eggs with brown 
spots, in June. Not common in Eastern Maine, but a reg- 
ular visitor to Western Maine, where it commonly breeds. 

56. Yello v-throated Vireo—Virco flavifrons Aud., Cs. 
176; Lanivireo flavifrons Ridg. 140.—Not very common. 
Arrives in May. Breeds on trees and bushes, lays four or 
five white ergs with brown spots, in June. 

57. Solitary Virev, Blue-headed Vireo— Vireo’ solitarius 
Aud., Cs. 177; Lanivireo solitarius Ridg. 141.—Comion. 
Arrives in April and early May. Breeds on trees and 
bushes, lays four or five white eggs with brown spots, early 
in June. . 

58. White-eyed Vireo—Vireo noveoracensis Aud., Ridg. 
143, Cs. 181.—Rare. Audubon mentioned this species as oc- 
curring as far east as Nova Scotia, and also wrote that he 
observed a few specimens in Labrador. Mr. Montague 
Chamberlain mentions the capture of a specimen ‘‘shot by 
Harold Gilbert at South Bay, near St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, May 24, 1877. (N. O. C. Bulletin, April 1882). 

A pair of vireos once nested upon one of the upper 
branches of a maple tree near my home in Portland, Maine. 
The nest was but a few feet from a chamber window and T 
hac: most excellent opportunities to observe the birds and 
identify them as of this species. I hopefully watched for 
the birds to appear again the following season, but none were | 
seen. 


























Famity LANUDa: SHRIKES. 


59. Northern Shrike, ‘‘Butcher bird”—Lanius borealis— 
Aud., Ridg. 148, Cs. 186. Common in winter, arrives in 
October. Not known to occur in Maine in summer, nor to 
breed here; not seen here in spring later than April, and 
usually returns to tts more northern haunts before this date. 

60. L gerhead Shrike, ‘‘Butcher bird’—Laniue ludo- 
vicianus Aud., Ridg. 149, Cs. 187. Common in summer. 
Not found here in winter, arrives in April. Breeds on trees 
and bushes, throughout the State, at least the central and 
southern portions, and lays from four to six eggs in May. 
The eggs are white, entirely covered with drab blotches, 
which give a general appearance of the latter color tothe eggs. 

The two species of shrikes known to Maine, may gener- 
ally be Corea by the characteristics below named. 

Coneeh Shrike: Theeye is inclosed by the broad 
black stripe along the side of the head, and this stripe 
extends forward to meet its fellow at a point in the center 
at the base of the bill. 

Northern Shrike: The eye is not inclosed by tne broud 
black stripe along the side of the head, and this stripe does 
not exten to the center at the base of the bill. These de- 
scriptions apply only to adult birds. 

‘he plumage of immature birds does not fully show these 
characteristics, but the species are readily separated by a 
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comparison of specimens. The northern shrike is appreci- 
ably the larger of the two, and for persons not having op- 
rtunity for comparisons of specimens the considerable 











ifference in length of wing*(tip to flexure) of young or old: 


birds will determine their species. The loggerhead shrike’s 


wing is under four inches in length. The northern shrike’s © 
wing always exceeds this, and its average lengthis about . 


four and a half inches.: 

Upon young loggerhead shrikes, the black cheek band does 
not appreciably extend above the eye until after the first 
moult has occurred and the bird has assumed its ‘‘second 
plumage.” But the plumage of the upper parts of the 
young bird is gray, and never so brown as that of the im- 
mature northern shrike. The shrike, or ‘‘butcher birds” are 


termed ‘‘kites” in some localities of Maine, and their habit - 


of killing small birds is well known. In the. cities cage 
birds hung at windows sometimes provoke an attack by a 
shrike. . 
Famity Hrrunpinipa&: SwA.Lows. 

61. Purple Martin—Hirundo purpurea Aud.; Progne 
subis Ridg. 152, Cs. 165.—Abundant in local colonies. Ar- 
rives in April and May. Breeds, usually in bird-houses 
erected for its use, and lays four or five pure white eggs 
in June. The largest of our swallows, and sometimes 
locally named ‘‘bee martin,” on account of its manifest 
fondness for honey bees, which are not molested by other 
specics of swallows. It seems remarkable that the kingbird 
or tyrant flycatcher (Tyrannus carolinensis), so serviceable 
a friend to the farmers, bas been accredited the name of 
‘‘bee martin,” and the reputation of a fondness for bees, 
while ornithologists generally have ignored the fact that 
ovr purple martin is much better entitled to the name 2nd 
fame. <A colony of purple martins, resident near an apiary, 
will destroy more bees in a season than all the kingbirds 
that can be found within the area of a small kingdom. Yet 
these martins, the swiftest and strongest birds of their 
family, destroy vast numbers of noxious insects, and will 
fearlessly attack and drive away any hawks that may venture 
near their abode, and are thus very desirable birds, except- 
ing where hives of bees are kept. 

62. Cliff Swallow, Eave Swallow—Hirundo fulva Aud.; 
Petrochelidon lunifrons, Ridg. 153, Cs. 162.—Abundant in 
local colonies. Arrivesin April and May. Breeds on oui- 
side of buildings under the eaves, inside covered bridges 
on the beams and rafters, etc, Lays from four to six white 
eggs with brown spots in June and July. For a number of 
years a colony of birds of this species had their nests under 
the eaves of the Eastern Railroad station in Portland, and 
on the side toward the street where the most noise occurred. 

63. Barn Swallow—Hirundo rustica Aud.; Hirunds ery- 
throgastra, Ridg. 154, ; Hirundo erythrogastra horreorum, Cs. 
159.—Abundant. Arrives late in April and early in May; 
breeds in colonies, usually in barns on the beams and 
rafters. Lays from four tu six white eggs, with reddish 
brown spvts,.in June. Two broods are commonly raised. 

64. White-bellied Swallow — Hirundo bicolor Aud.; 
Tachycineta bicolor Ridg., 155; Iridoproene bicolor, Cs, 160.— 
Abundant. Earliest of swallows seen here in spring. Ar 
rives early -in April; breeds in holes of trees, and iv bird 
houses erected forthe purpose. Lays five white cggs, in 
May. The stomachs of the specimens procured at Scarboro, 
Me., April 6, i found to be tilled with the drupes of the 
common Day bush; no insect of any sort in their stomachs, 
but the birds were in fat condition. Later in the season 
their food consists almost exclusively of insects. 

65. Bank Swallow—Hirundo riparia Aud.; Cotile riparia 
Ridg. 157, Cs. 163.—Abundant. Arrives late in April and 
in May; breeds in banks, usually of sand or gravel, in holes 
excavated by itself. Four to six white eggs, June. 


FaMILy 'TANAGRIDH: TANAGERS. 

66. Scarlet Tanager—Pyranga rubra Aud., Ridg. 161, 
Cs. 154.—Common in Western Maine. Rare east of the 
Kennebec Valley. Arrives in May; breeds on trees and 
bushes, and lays four or five bluish-white eggs, with 
brown spots, in June. ; 

67. Summer Tanager—Pyranga ewstirca Aud., Ridg. 164, 
Cs, 155—Accidental straggler trom the South. A specimen 
was obtained at Wiscasset, Maine, some years since by Dr. 
8. B. Cushman, to whom [ am indebted for information of 
the fact. 

FamIty AMPELIDA: THE CHATTERERS. 


68. Bohemian Chatterer or ‘‘Waxwing”—Bombycilla gar- 
yula Aud; Ampelis garrulus Ridg. 150, Cs. 166.—Irregular 
winter visitant. Although sometimes this species occurs 
here in large flocks, its appearance is rare. Birds of this 
species may always be distinguished by their chestnut- 
colored under tail coverts, from the cedar-birds, whose 
under tail coverts are white. 

69. Cedar-Bird, ‘‘Waxwing’—Bombycilla carolinensis 
Aud. ; Ampelis cedrorum Ridg. 151, Cs. 167.—Abundant. 
Sometimes seen here in flocks in midwinter. Aithough 
commonly arriving early in the spring, its eggs are not laid 
until late in June and in July. Lays five yellowish-drab 
eggs with brown spots. 

FAMILY Frinctuuima: Tuk Frncues, 


70. Pine Grosbeak—Ovrythus enucleator Aud.; Pinicola 
enucleator Ridz. 166, Cs. 190.—Common autumn and winter 
visitor from the North. The only eggs ever recorded as 
taken in Maine, or the United States, T believe, were laid by 
a caged bird in the possession of Samuel R. Varter, Esy., at 
Paris, Me, This gentleman’s son, Mr. Jarvis L. Carter, 
takes especial interest in ornithology, and in the autumn of 
1878 procured a pair of pine grosbeaks alive. Concerning 
the interesting results I quote froman explicit letter received 
from Paris: 

“A male and female pine grosbeak were captured in 
December : 1878). They were exceedingly tame from the 
first. in thiived and seemed to bear captivity well. In 
the next May the female commenced laying, and deposited 
in all nine Bes. These eggs were greenish-blue, spotted 
and blotched with two shades of brown. Both birds were 
in one cage, and the male destroyed a part of the eggs, 
throwing them out of the nest. During the next winter the 
female suddenly died, without any apparent previous ilinces. 
The male ae living After moulting when the plumage 
was renewed, the crimson color was replaced by orange, 
and the former color has never returned.—Samu. h CARTER 
(March 8, 1882). - 

Mr. Carier further informs me that various materials 
were ag to these birds for neerae Bates, withoat suit- 
ing them. Among others, old birds’ nests, which were 
diligently pulled into pieces. ‘‘Finally they accepted a 
cocoa-nut vhell with dried grass in the bottom.” 

Both birds were together in one cage, and the male ‘de- 
stroyed nearly all of the eggs by throwing them out of the 
nest. When first captured they would eat only fresh fruits 
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and seeds with hulls. If the latter were hulled for them 
they were refused. ne 

Mr, Carter kindly sent me for examination the eggs 
which were saved from utter destruction, thus enabling me 
to give the following description of three that are sufficiently 
perfect for the purpose: 

The color is blue-green, resembling that of the eggs of the 
chipping sparrow (Spizella domestica Ridg. 211, Cs. 269), 
sparingly spotted with dark umber brown, chiefly in dots, 
concentrated upon the larger end and not forming a ring 
around it. Blotches of pale umber brown, more dispersed 
and profuse than the dark dots, also center upon the larger 
end. The smaller end is nearly or quite immaculate. Re- 
moval cf the white lining membrane shows the shell to be 
blue-green throughout, and the dark umber dots and paler 
blotches also pervade the shell to its interior su.face. The 
shell is exteriorly smooth. The greatest longitudinal and 
lateral diameters of each of the three eggs examined, ex- 
pressed in decimal fractions of inches, are as follows: 

.93x.70—.98x.67—. 97x. 67. 

These measurements are given in order of their exactness, 
the last specimen being too much fractured for a longitudinal 
measurement, for which the mean between the other two is 

iveu : 
. Mr. Carter states that of the nine eggs laid by his gros- 
beak one was considerably larger than the others. 

I once kept a pine grosbeak alive in confinement for nine 
months, and it proved an interesting pet. Its song was very 
sweet, but so subdued as to have at times a ventriloquial 
effect; and the notes uttered in a room sounded as if from 
a bird at a distance in the open air. Mr. Carter’s grosbeaks 
were ‘‘very fond of cranberries, shelling the minute seeds 
and also eating the pulp.” My bird manifested an especial 
fondness for the seeds of apples and pears, and would 
eagerly fly to my shoulder to take a seed from between my 
lips 
™ the summer of 1878 Mr. H. A. Purdie observed a pine 
grosbeak at Second Connecticut Lake, in Northern New 
Hampshire, ‘‘a red male feeding young the last of July and 
in early August. The young were able to fly. 1 alsoshot a 
male of the year.” Mr. Purdie further informs -me that he 
saw a pine grosbeak in Junc, near Edmundston, N. B., at 
the northern boundary of Maine. This bird was ‘‘either a 
female or a young male, I thought the former, and in good 
plumage.” 

lt is not improbable that a few birds of this species breed 
in the wilderness of No1thern Maine, but there has been no 
discovery of their nests publicly reported. 

71. Cardinal Grosbeak, Virginia Redbird—Pitylus car- 
dinalis Aud.; Cardinalis virginianus Cs, 299, Ridg. 242.— 
Accidental. Birds of this species have been observed at 
various times, but they may have been escaped cage birds, 
as the bright red plumage and pleasing notes of this species 
conduce to make the birds common pets in confinement. 

72. Rose-breasted G1 osbeak—Cocoborus ludovicianus Aud. ; 
Zamelodia ludoviciana Ridg. 244, Cs. 289.—Common but 
never abundant. Uncommon in Eastern Maine. Arrives in 
May. Breed: on bushes or trees, lays four eggs, very pale 
green with brown blotches. The furthest East 1 have seen 
this species, was in the month of July, at the upper part of 
the east branch of the Penobscot River, where I observed a 
pair. The beautiful male gave me morning serenades from 
a bush within thirty feet of my camp. 

73. Blue Grosheak.—Cocoborus ceruleus Aud.; Geeraca 
cerulea Ridg. 248. Cs. 291.—Accidental. A rare straggler 
from the South. Mr. Boardman procured a single speci- 
men in 1861, that had wandered as far East as the mouth of 
the St..Croix River. 

74. Common Crossbill—Lovia curvirostra Aud., Cs. 199; 
Loxia curvirostra americana Ridg. 172.—Common in conifer- 
ous forests. Resident... Breeds, and eggs have been found 
in February and March. I have observed crossbills of both 
species known in Maine making love in August, and dissec- 
tion of specimens proved that they were about breeding at 
that time. But 1 am unable to state how many broods are 
raised each year, or in what month the eggs are most com- 
monly laid. Mr. L. P. Rowe writes me an interesting 
account of twe nests which he found in Franklin county, 
Me., the latter part of February, ‘‘one with three eggs 
which had the appearance of having been just laid, the other 
nest having five eggs with young birds well grown in them 
and alive when I broke the eggs. I found these nests in a 
apruce tree tbat I was cutting for camp wood. Both nests 
were in one tree, twenty feet from the ground, and six or 
eight feet apart. They were made of moss such as grows 
on spruce trees, and were very thick and warm. At a dis- 
tance one Would not distinguish the nest from a natural 
bunch of moss.” Mr. Rowe could not state with certainty 
to which species the birds were. 

45. White-wingel Crossbill—Lovia leucoptera Aud.; 
Ridg. 178; Cs. 198.—Common in coniferous forests. Resi- 
dent. Breeds. 

76. Purple Finch—Zrythrospiza purpurea Aud.; Car- 

odacus purpureus Ridg. 168; Cs. 194.—Common. Arrives 
in March and early in April. Breeds on trees. Its eggs, 
grecn, with very dark brown spots, are laid early in June. 
A few birds of this species are found here during the 
winter. 

77. Redpoll Linnet—Zinaria minor Aud. ; Aigiothus linaria 
Ridg. 179; Cs. 207.—Common in autumn and winter, and 
remains until April, when it departs for more northern 
regions. The notes of this species resemble those of the 
gold finch, which associates with it in winter. : 

78. Pine Linnet—Linaria pinus Aud; Chrysomitris pinus 
Ridg.,. 185, Cs. 212.—Common,. especially in autumn. 
Some birds of this specics are occasionally found here in 
winter. Breeds on trees, and as far south as Cumberland 
county, in April and May, lays four pale greenish eggs 
spotted with brown. The following description of a nest 
found in Cumberland. county by Mr. J. C. Mead | quote 
from a letter received in October, 1879. ‘The pine linnets 
(C. pinus) were abundant here in the winter of 1877-78, 
and remained as late as May 6. April 2 I took a female 
containing eggs, one of which was nearly ready to be laid. 
April 24 found a nest of this species containing four 
young birds. The nest was on the branch of a “hard pine” 
tree, four feet from its trunk, and twenty-five feet above the 
water of the lake over which the branch projected. The 
nest was loosely built of fine twigs, mo8ses, and rootlets, 
and received most of its support from the pine needles which 

w out from the branch on which 1t was placed.” 

79. Goldfinch, ‘‘Thistle-Bird’—Carduelis tristis Aud.; 
Astragalinus tristis Ridg. 181, Cs. 218.—Abundant. Some 
birds of this species are to be found here throughout each 
winter. Breeds on bushes and small trees, lays five bluish 
white eggs with brown spots around larger end, in July. 
Period of incubation about fifteen days, 
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80. Snow Bunting—Plectrophanes nivalis Aud. ; Ridg. 186; where he now pines, buried in fur up to_his little piggish, 
Cs, 219.—Irregularly. abundant in autumn and winter. | wicked eyes. : 
Usually in flocks, remaining until Jate in March, when all oe this bear as a sample of the tribe, I should pro- 
disappear on the flight to Northern breeding places. nounce them utterly unwilling to attack a man except upon 

81. Lapland. Lark-Bunting or Longspur—Plectrophanes | extraordinary eteeesien: and even then it is doubtful, for 
la toa ~Aud.; Centrophanes ip open Ridg. 187; Cs. | their timidity is very great, and the first and ruling impulse 
220.—Occasional winter visitant. Not common. is to make for a tall tree and shin up with remarkab!:2 ra- 
pidity. They are extremely cunning and droll, but withal 
not to be trusted and never to be whoily tamed. 

E. P. Hopes. 




























































82. Ipswich Sparrow—VPasserculus princeps (Maynard) 
Ridg. 192, Cs. 225.—Not uncommon along the coast-in 
autumn, but comparatively rarely seen in spring. The last 
one March 28, 1882, at Scarboro, Cumberland county. Mr. 
Andrew Nelson, Jr., shot a single specimen upon the shore 
of Back Bay in the city of Portland, in March, 1882. The 
Ipswich sparrow much resembles the common Savanna spar- 
row of New England, »nd has been given rank as a distinct 
species within a few years. It is somewhat larger than the 
species mentioned, and its general coloration paler. J have 
seen this sparrow in Maine in December when there was 
several inches of snow on the ground, and long after all the 
Savanna sparrows had gone south; and when it first arrives 
here in spring (March), the ground is often deeply covered 
with snow. lt is quite probable that afew birds of this 
northern species pass the winter in Maine in seasons when 
the snow ‘does not become very dcep on the ground. 

83. Savanna Sparrow—EHmberiza savanna Aud.; Pusser- 
culus .sandwichensis sacanna Ridg. 193a; Cs. 227. Abund- 
ant, especially along coast. Arrivesearly in April. Breeds 
on the ground in May and June. Lays five or six greenish 


WINTER NOTES FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 


TEC. 9—Our winter is now ‘closing in. and those 

harbingers of blinding snow storms in prospect, the 
snow bLirds, P. nivalis have arrived. On the 2d of this 
month I ouserved a few flying past the house, and on referring 
tomy journal I found that on that precise date,*I had on two 
separate occasions recorded their first arrival, From ob- 
servations made in this province during the past twenty- 
two years, I am inclined to believe that this bird migrates 
from. the North with the first heavy snow storm accompanied 
by high winds; in fact, ‘‘keeping company” with them. In 
no instance have I ever observed the bird at the commence- 
ment of winter, before the first fall of snow, nor have I ever 
seen it at the close of winter, unless some snow was visible 
on the ground. The only locality I have ever seen the bird 
in where snow was entirely absent, was in the Bermudas, 
where almost every winter, a few pay a visit, albeit, an un- 
intentional one, to those distant semi-tropical isles of the 
ocean, in company with numbers of other feathered deni- 
zens of Northern America, which are blown out to sea, and 
hurried across the wild waste of waters in the vortex of 
some violent, revolving gale. They there frequent the most 
open and exposed spots, and look quite out of their element 
while feeding under the skade of the palmetto trees; but 
they soon disappear; for, yearning for the cool embraces of 
northern snow drifts, they launch themselves upon the 
current of some favoring northerly gale, and soon, no 
doubt, reach their desired haven. On the 4th of this month 
a very large flock appeared here, and according to the popu- 
lar belief we are to liave asevere winter in consequence. 
I have, however, found that this theory does not always 
hold good. 

Wiitp Goosr, Branta canadensis. Dec. 11.—A flock of 
about sixty passed over in a westerly direction up the valley, 
apparently steering for the Annapolis Basin. They were 
coming from the airection of the Basin of Minas. ‘here is 
no deubt as to the tact that flocks of geese do winter in Nova 
Scotia, foron several occasions they have been observed on 
our shores, even as far north as those of Cape Breton, in mid- 
winter; and according to Barnston, (see ‘ Swans and Gecse of 
the Hudson Bay Territories,”) they have been secn at that sea- 
son frequenting the open current of the St. Lawrence, near 
Montreal, but he states also that such an occurance was 
rare. =, 

Crow, C. americanus.—This bird does not appear to be‘at 
all inconvenienced by the heaviest snow storms, for I have 
often observed it making its way against the most violent 
gale: indeed, it appears to be even more on the move during 
inclement weather in winter time than when it is fine. Pos- 
sible the extreme cold may tend to increase its ravenous ap- 
petite, which appears to be always ready for either fin, flesh, 
or fowl. Often in very severe frost it may be seen peckin 
away at the old bones on the rubbish heaps in the suburbs of 
Halifax. 

Snow.--Have any of your readers observed a somewhat 
curious circumstance occurring during a violent snow 
storm, when in some exposed situation, the snow will form 
into spherical masses of all sizes, from that of a bullet to a 
good sized ball, and keep rolling about, driven hither and 
thither by the fury of the blast. The phenomenon is not one 
of common occurrence here, but probably to be witnessed 
once or twice during the winter. J. MATTHEW JONES. 


well into October. 

84. Grass Finch; Bay-wiuged Sparrow—Hmberiza gram- 
ineus Aud.; Powcetes gramineus. Ridg. 197, Cs. 282. 
Abundant, arrives in April. Breeds on the ground; lays 
from four to six greenish white eggs. with brown spots, 
inJune. Sometimes eggs are laid before June 1. Two 
broods commonly raised. 

85. Yellow-winged Sparrow—Hmberiza passerina Aud.; 
Coturniculus passerinus Ridg. 198, Cs. 234. Rare. Audu- 
bon mentioned the occurrence of this species as far north as 
Maine. George A. Boardman, Esq., informs me that he 
has procured two specimens here. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





A LITTLE MORE BEAR. 


ET AVING followed the many dissertations in this journal 

upon the habits of our black bear, I feel myself bound 
to add a note of informatien conccrniag this ferocious (?) 
quadruped of the family Urside, so far, he or she has been 
viewed from. a wholly savage state, but having had the 
p'easure of raising a male cub from three months up, I can 
describe its habits most-truthfully as the story is in this case 
‘first handed.” 

I brought this youngster sixty miles from Rowlesbury. 
W. Va., in the heart of the Allegheny Mountains, from an old 
weatherbeaten fellow, who professed to hunt and raise a few 
potatoes on the side of a desolate slope. As we passed his 
ancient log house, we saw this animal chained securely to a 
hickory stake driven in the ground. He was rushing fran- 
tically up and down, tugging at his chain, and looking ter- 
ribly frightened. Upon our approach he backed uncere- 
moniously into a flour barrel, where he remained until 
hauled out. We negotiated for him, and had the satisfac- 
tion of placing him in our wagon after a hard contested 
fight. «+ . 

‘From Rowlesbury he completed his journey in a box 
about four by three and a half feet, barred with hickcry 
strips. But upon getting to res we had torush for 
a train, and instructed our teamster to ship Master Bruin to 
Cumberland, Ma., next morning, where we would stop over 
night. Next day we received a box, well boarded up, and 
upon opening it found our charge, tied as to his four feet, 
and a most fearfully constructed muzzle on his nose. From 
here we had little trouble in shipping him to Pittsburgh, his 
ultimate home. 

I built him a sleeping place on the ‘dog house” pattern, 
and chained him as before to a strong stake, around which 
he could circulate at will, and here I had ample opportuni- 
tiesto study him. From morning until night he would 
walk up and down a path, taking in about three-quarters of 
the circle, and never going past his beaten tracks. In tak- 
ing this exercise his head was always beyond his chain, and 
I never knew him, with all his cunning,‘to attempt to slip 
his collar. 

At five months his teeth began to grow, and, strange to 
say, he was toothless up to this age, but after the fangs ap- 
peared they grew with marvelous quickness, and at six 
months he had as fine a set of ivories as one individual black 
bear could well carry. He would eat cornmeal mush, upon 
which | fed him exclusively until his fifteenth month, and 
he evinced a perfect passion for apples, pears and chestnuts, 
For the latter delicacy he never failed to grasp me around 
the waist and try to craw] up to my head, frequently poking 
his snout in my coat pockets. I transferred his quarteis, 
at ten months, to a box under the house and fed him regu- 
larly upon mush, morning and evening. If at six o’clock 
P. M. the sumptuous repast was not forthcoming, he would 
tug at the chain and moan like a young calf. No matter 
how hungry, I could not induce him to eat meat, cooked or 
raw, nor would he touch a potato in any shape. Every day 





SNOWY OWLS. 


HE snow owl is more abundant with us in exceptionally 
mild and open winters, Their migrations are entirely 
dependant upon their food supply and not upon the weuther. 
I am now going to start a new inquiry. What has become 
of the ptarmigan? When I was a boy at school and quite a 
bird stuffer I used to get numbers of these birds every winter. 
Our markets and hucksters’ shops were always full of them, 
but. now, for a number of wint«:rs, there has not bcen one 
exposed for sale, and I am informed they are now extremely 
irregular at Quebec, where, in former years, they were 
abundant. This ptarmigan question will doubtless interest 

some of your readers. Very few snow owls this winter. 

Henry G. VENNOR, 
MonTREAL, Quebec, Jan. 6. 


“J. L. D.,” of Lockport, N. Y., is very wide awake as a 
sportsman and naturalist—clse he has wonderful luck in the 
interest of Forest AND STREAM. Whenever I see his ini- 
tials in your columns, my mind is prepared for an item of 
jictcps =p interest to your constituency. The wild 
goose note, for instance, in your issue of Dec. 21, is not 
likely to be matched very soon. But I can just beat his 
he would be led from his quarters into the woods, and there | four feet eleven owl report in the number for Dec. 14, and 
he was perfectly happy, rooting around dead trees and dart- | am very proud of my ability to doso. Over thisty years ago 
ing his long tongue eagerly out at the swarms of black ant | (that is giving a clue to my age, but since gray hairs ap- 
éggs. He ignored the ants, but never missed a nest of their | peared in my moustache I have become reckless), when niy 
larve. He was particularly fond of “snake weed” and | father lived on a farm in Pompey, Onondaga county, a 
gobbled it up. comrade of mine drove his cutter to our door, called me out, 

When the time came for returning we would have a des- | and said that on the bare ground, in a field over on the main 
perate fight, he tugging and I tugging—a veritable game of | road, he had just passed a lage, queer-looking bird that 
“nip and tuck.” When he was urable to drag me in his | could be shot trom a cross fence within a few rods of him. 
direction, his rage knew no bounds, ana he moancd loudly | It did not take me long to load a rifle and get it lev- 
and struck frantically at every object he s.w, gnashing his | eled on that bird across a lower rail of the fence, after 
teeth together in a truly ferocious style. He had a whole- oe my way over an ete snow drift without 
some drcad of his master, and never attempted to attack | scaring him away. He measured ‘fully five feet across the 
him. Only once did he a with hostile: intentions, | wings and was a beauty anda puzzie, until some. book 
and at the time I was standing with my back to him, hold- | hunted up in the village library procleimed him Strix nyctea. 
ing the end of the chain. He crept cautiously to within | The capture was duly reported.in a Syracuse paper and my 
three fect of me, and making a spring, grasped me gently | father took off his skin and stuffed it with bran. ‘J. L. D.” 
by the calf of the leg and beat a hasty retreat. . This was | can appeal to him with perfect reliance as to that one inch 
probably intended for play. more, tur, at-the age of nearly ninety-one, he would not fib 

Last September he broke loose and wandered unceremoni- |-for such a little thing as that. Snowy has been re-latinized 
ously into a neighbor’s kitchen and frightened the cook into | since theh, it seems, and no wonder. One must get up early 
hysterics. She undoubtedly thought his Satanic Majesty | in the morning and be awake all day to keep track of the 
had arrived in person. From here he adjourned to my | changes-in scientific names of our beasts, birds and fishes. 
house. and upon the cook trying to capture him, he struck | For instance, the brook trout, which even the laity had 
her a resounding blow on the nasal organ, bringing as| come to khow as Salmo fontinalis, must perforce have its 
healthy a flow of ‘‘claret” as Jem Mace himself could desire. | front name altered to Salvelinus. H. i. T. 
For this escapade we banished him to a local museum,! New York, Jan. 8, 1883. 
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Jan. 11, 1868} - FOREST AND STREAM. 
ZEUGLODON, AN EXTINCT CETACEAN 

HE editorial in Forest anp Stream of the 14th inst. |. 

“on the sea serpent, reminds me of : the skeleton of a 
zeuglodon, seventy feet long, which I obtained in the 
Eocene or older tertiary of Clark county, Alabama, many 
years ago. It was on the plantation of Judge Creagh, and 
at from one to six feet below the surface. The judge told 
mz that when he first went into that region, those bones 
were so numerous on the surface of the soil as to-be in the 
way of its cultivation. Hence, many of them were burned. 
Judging !rom these remains, he thought some of the animals 
must have been more than one hundred feet long. I had 
dug up a vertebral column, fifty feet long, when the ver- 
tebree became displaced, and while we were searching for 
their continuation, I received a nete from the Judge, stating 
that his man had, while plowing near. his house, found a 
skeleton near the surface, which would be more easily ob- 
tained than the one we were after, six miles distant. We 
left the fifty feet and instead found a continuous vertebral 
column and jaw bones, seventy feet long. They were 
shipped to New York, and are now in the Warren Museum 
at Boston. I published two articles gbout themin Silliman’s 
Journal, and also notices of them elsewhere. These 
attracted the attention of a Mr. Koch, a German, who 
went to Alabama and obtained a large number of the bones 
of several zeuglodons, took them to New York, joined the 
vertebra, and made an animal 125 feet long, which he ex- 
hibited as the Hgdrarchus or great sca serpent.. The fraud 
was soon exposed, and the Koch collection of the bones of 
the zeuglodon is now in a museum at Berlin in Germany. 
8. B. Buckiey. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


GAME SEASONS. 





of the several States and Territories. 


A DAY WITH THE GROUSE. 


alder top ahead, a feather 


beauty. 


true hand, the blue sky and the bright sun. 


Austin, Texas, Dec. 26, 18&2. 


NorTHERN RanGE OF Tue Opossum.—Long Island City, 
December 30, £882.—Hditor Forest and Stream: In regard 
to ‘possums on Long Island, mentioned in this week’s issue 
of Fount AND STREAM, I would say that two, male and 
female, were killed in Ravenswood this summer. They 
had been chased into a cherry tree by the dogs during the 
night, and remained there until shot. Several were also killed 
in Bowery Bay, or Steinway’s during the spring. One 
female had ten young ones in her pouch. Mr. Everett 
Smith, in ‘‘Maine Lird Notes,” states that the robin gener- 
ally has five eggs in its nest. In my experience of birds’ nest- 
ing, extending over about twelve years, I have seen but two 
or three nests containing five eggs, four being the usual num- 
ber, at least in this locality.—’ Possum. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1833.—While out rabbit shoot- 
ing on New Year's Day, I shot and killed an opossum about 
three miles south of Weedsport, on the New York Central 
R. R., A farmer wld me that there was one killed there 
last year in the same piece of woods in which 1 killed this 
one. Where do they come from?—F. A. MoreHovse. 


Woops, L. I., January 8, 1883.—There was an opos- 
sum killed near Woodside, L. I., winter before last, and 
another supposed to be in the same neighborhood. Early 
last spring I found one (which had at some time lost about 
half of its tail) lying dead about one hundred yards from 
my barn. It appeared to have been mangled by dogs. A 
short time after I heard of two having been killed at Bowery 
Ray, L. E., the skin of one of which, I was informed, had 
been given to Harry Hill, of your city, for mounting. 1 
have lived here more than sixty years, but have never known 
of opossums being found here until about three years ago. 
Raccoons and gray squirrels used to be plenty here, but 
none of late years.—D. T. BraGcaw. 


to the further side of the copse. 


of brown ard gray bursts into air. You fire a snap shot 


down tumbles a grand old cock grouse, turning half a dozen 
somersaults in his slanting fall, and striking the leaf-strewn 


and rolls down the slope. 

Aha! my friend. A joy fijls your sportsman heart 
greater than victory over ruddy cock or wily snipe can ever 
give. 


him fairly and manfully, a good flying shot, over a dead 
point. 


of Portland. Maine, that ‘“‘beautiful city by the sea” of 
which Longfellow has suag. 

Tt wasa glorious Indian summer day, the winds were 
asleep, the clouds at rest, a bright sun shone out of a clear 
blue sky and the maples and birches glowed red and _ gold 
-amoug .he evergreen woods. 

In the straw behind the wagon scat nestled my good 
old pointer Dash, as staunch and careful a dog as ever drew 
on game.. My horse struck a brisk tret and We rattled 
merrily along. 7 

My object was a day’s woodcock shooting, and I bad 
reasoned myself into the belief that I should strike the last 
flight of this uncertain bird. . 

1 soon reached the first cover, hitched my horse to the 
fence, whistled to Dash, and plunged into the alders an] 
birches. Through the cover and back again did I hunt but 
never a scent of woodcock could Dash find. Two more 
covers we ran through, but they were silent and deserted as 
the first. The last flight of woodcock had gone south, and 
the birds I was in quest. of were now furnishing sport to 
my companions in arms in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

In a level patch of woods Dash made game, By the 
stealthy way he crawled ahead, I knew he had struck a 
fresh scent of grouse, so I hastened and went on abreast of 
him. 

Ata bunch of alder bushes he stiffens into a point, and 
a moment after a running grouse booms into the air some 
thirty yards in advance. T fired quickly ; down she tumbled 
and a moment after i heard her wings beating the death 
tattoo on the ground. Cramming in a fresh cartridge, and 
calling Dash to heel, I Icisurely advanced to pick up my 
bird, when to my astonishment she rose and flew away as 
vigorously as ever. 

y surprise was so great that I stood and gawked at her, 
and never thought of firing. She flew about a hundred 
yards and lit in some bushes outside the woods and close to 
a house by the roadside. ‘‘I’ll have her now surely,” 
thought I, so working Dash very close, not permitting him 
to range over twenty yards ahead, I advanced. Just where 
I marked down the bird, Dash suddenly comes to a stiff 
point. The scrubby bushes came about up to his breast, 
his head, back ard tail were stretched out into one stiff line 
just above the bush tops. 

Fearing the bird might run again I circled round ahead of 
Dash and then went on in the line of his point, but no game 
got up. Puzzled, I retraced my steps toward Dash. There 
stood my good old pointer, rigid asa statue carved from 
marble, pointing directly at me. I advanced slowly to- 
ward him. There crouched the grouse in the bush under 
his very nose. I put out my hand and picked her up with- 
out resistance. She had a fatal wound in her neck. 

I arove on to a long strip of cover; through it ran a wood 
road. Dash comesto a pointon my nght, then a running 
grouse whirs up and flies across the wood road on a diago- 
nal, I miss him with my first but tumble him with my sec- 
ond barrel, a ragged heels-over-head tumble, so ludicrous 
that I laugh outright. . 

On to the schoolhouse cover. I hunt this thoroughly, 
though a thick, disagreeable patch, but never a cock is 
there. At the further end, near the railroad, I lose Dash 
amid the thick spruces. 1 whistle to him in vain, then I 
call aloud. I hear a whimper and a gpring within ten feet 
of me in the close cover, and the grouse he was pointing 
booms across an opening in frort, a clear shot. I cut her 
down cleanly, while a great mass of feathers float in the 
sunlight and drift slowly down the vista, 

I soon reach the great marsh and hunt up the runs for 
snipe; not a sniff of one is to be hud. -Dash soon leaves the 
wet run and hunts along a thin strip of scrubby pines that 
fringe the creek. He makes game aad | follow bim, just in 


A Ssarp Tosste.—Cleveland, Dec. 30, 1882.—Ziitor 
Forest and Stream: The morning following the cold snap of 
the 16th inst., I was surprised to see a couple of male cow 
blackbirds feeding about the house in company with the 
fast-growing pest, European sparrows. 1 would have 
thought but little more of this unusual circumstance had not 
a shooting friend on the 18th inst. brought me number of 
cow birds that he shot that day on a hedge row, in company 
with a flight of gray snow buniings (Plectrophanes nivalis). 
The weather at this time had moderated, averaging above 
the freezing point. A curious experience this same fowler 
had on that day. Passing along the south side of a wooded 
hill, his attention was attracted by the gambols of a pair cf 
chipping squirrels. All at once one of them gave the usual 
ery of alarm and dodced into his burrow; the other mounted 
the upper side of an inclined tree trunk, and hardly reached 
ten feet from the ground before an active screech owl, hawk- 
like, in broad daylicht, seized him, and struggling with his 
prey, fell to the ground. At this moment, to the surprise 
of my friend, a pair of red squirrels made their appearance 
and commenced an attack on the pigmy owl. A lord of 
No. 8 shot from a Parker breech-loader finished the happy 
family. It is to be regretted that the fight was not allowed 
to terminate in the usual way.—Dr. E. STERLING. 


A Sparrow Puian.—Troy, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1883.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: Apropos the sparrow Crusade I would 
suggest the following: That each city infesied by them 
should have a sparrow club or society which would make it 
a point of obtaining eggs in preference to the bird; which 
would give boys a chance to make money without the 
danger attendant on gunpowder in inexperienced hands, 
besides being more humane, and at the same time ridding 
us of the pests. Boys havea natural instinct for robbing 
‘bird nests, and when they find that they can combine 
pleasure with profit, they will leave the singing birds alone 
and go for the sparrows. In regard to.the egy moncy, I 


enough to stimulate them to great achie 7ements in the nest- 
robbing line. If the clubs should desire to pay bounty on 
the birds, I think that they offer more for females than for 
males, say two cents apiece for females and one cent for 


males.—U. B. 8. 


JAPANESE PHEASANTS IN OREGON.—Vancouver Barracks, 
W. T.; Dec. 4, 1882.—Hditor Forest and Stream: The Jap- 
anese pheasants which were introduced into Oregon four 

ears since are known to have bred. Last week one was 
Killed on this side of the Columbia River about a mile below 
Vancouver and te skin (a young female) has been mounted. 
Two birds were seen coming aeross the Columbia River—here 
nearly a mile wide—and heing thought to be blue grouse 
this one was shot, the other, probably a male, escaped, so there 
is to-day at least one Japanese pheasant in Washington Ter- 
itory. A covey of young birds we1e seen the past summer 
er where the importation was set free four years ago.—T. 


A comprehensive statement of the game laws of America will be 
found in the issues of this journal for December 7 and 14, 1882. In- 
dividuals and game clubs are requested to inform us of the enact- 
ment of new local laws and of changes that may be made in the laws 


HERE’S joy in brown October. Up through the alders 
the cock springs, a ruddy rocket, whistling like the 
merry jingle of silver a bells. A snap shot into the 
oating down a woodland vista, 

‘‘Hie oa, fetch,” and your victory is complete, as Dash 
comes running in, his mouth full with the red-brown 


Out on the wfde marsh your doz comes to a dead point by 
an oozy creek. ‘‘Scaipe! scaipe!” up flip a brace of snipe 
and stagger awsy in their drunken flight. Bang!’ bang! 
thud! thud! and you lift your hat after a glorious double 
shot, the west wind coo'!s your brow and plays through your 
hair, and you thank God for life and health, keen eye and 


Away in the woodlands is a sunny glade. The white 
clad birch, bride of the forest, covers the hill slopes. On 
the heights above towers the pine; below, where the brook 
tinkles down the run, nestles the alder. See! your pointer 
halts, snuffs, swings his nose in air, then crouching crawls 
up the hill side. At a thick clunip of young spruces he 
points. Soon the tip of his tail wags in uncertainty, he sniffs 
to right end left, then warily crawls, step. by step, through 
the thicket, his belly almost dragging on the ground, his 
foot falls soft and velvety asa cat’s, You know the game 
and their tricks, and with both barrels full cock run round 


There is 1)ash’s head peering out of the thicket, motion- 
less, on full point. You carefully step forward. The 
great silence of the forest oppresses you. You can hear 
your heart beat. Whir—r-r-r-r-r-r!_ Like a peal of thunder 
it rumbles through the glen. Beyond « stunted fir a flash 


into the thick branches, and through an opening ahead 


ground with so heavy a thud tnat he bounds into air again 


You have laid low the feathered king of the forest; shot 


One day in early November I drove late and leisurely out 
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time to miss a grouse that rises from his. point in thick 
cover. Dash draws on a few steps and stiffens into another 
point. Up gets another grouse in the very thickest of the 

ines. I fire a snap shot more by ear than eye, but this is a 
ucky day and my bird falls stone dead. Now we work 
along the narrow strip of woods in quest of the bird I 
missed. Dash works slowly. He trots ahead, pauses, looks 
around, suuffs the air, runs ahead afew steps, stops, lifts 
up one fore-leg trembling, and then crawls on again. I keep 
abreast of him in the open creek. At the very end of the 
strip of scrub pines Dash stiffens out into a point. The next 
moment a noble grouse steps out beyond the furthcst tree, 
and, taking wing, flies across the run likea duck directly 
over my head. Ah! what a rare open shot at this foxy 
bird! I fire, and he teeters down an inclined plane and 


strikes the wet rushy snipe ground, dead. 


there is Dash on a point, and there, just through the rails, 


strike a fence with. 
I drove home over the freezing ground tired and happy. 


largest, an old cock full ruffed, weighed a pouni and a half. 


thoroughgoing sportsman. To him I recounted my day’s 
sport, 

“Six grouse in eight shots over poiuts,” he repzated, ‘‘the 
best shooting round Portland this fall, and you'll never do 
it again.” And sure enough I never have. 

I never did it before citaer, nor anything like it, although 
how many times I have fired eight shots at grouse witbout 
touching a feather I would not like to mertion. 


the week, he is a crack shot, and can hold his own with 
anyone. One shotin five is good, and somehow long experi- 
ence has taught me to have a respect for a man who can 
shoot a grouse flying anyhow, regardless of the number of 
shots fired. 

One reason of my exceptionally good luck doubtless was 
that I felt fully up to shooting; brim tull of life and health. 
Another equally important reason, I was able to take every- 
thing edsily and leisurely all day. 

But of one thing Iam sure, and many subsequent days’ 
sport have proved it. 

A man can have good grouse shooting on the wing and 
over points almost anywhere ia New England. The prime 
requisite is an old, thoroughly broken, cautious and staunch 
pointer. -For the rest, keep well up with your dog, for the 
wily game will sometimes run and take to wing, just when 
your dog is coming to a point, utterly regardless of his feel- 
ings or your own. I well know that it is a great temptation 
to see a grouse sitting on the ground or iu a tree, especially 
after you have missed a half dozen shots flying, but Iam 
sure no sportsman shoots this noble bird sitting but he is 
sorry for it afterward. 

Of course I do not speak of the grouse found in the deep 
woods of Northern Maine or Canada. There they are so 
tame that it is almost impossible to drive them to take wing, 
and the tourist is compelled to bow] over on the ground as 
many as he wants for the camp pot. 

But anywhere in Maine, where cleared land is the rule, 
and forest growth the exception, where the cover is in small 
patches, along the runs and up the hill sides, and where the 
grouse is compelled to frequently take wing and make long 
flights from one cover to another, in such districts the 
sportsman, with his staunch old pointer, may have through- 
out our mellow autumn time as royal wing shooting as this 
continent affords, at the king of American game birds—the 
rufied grouse. MAKSTRAND, 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD HEATH-HENS. 


CORRESPONDENT, in a late issue of your paper, 

asks about ‘‘heth-hens,” or heath-hens on Martha’s 
Vineyard. This inqmry has been answered by “8. C. C.,” 
who evidentiy is in error as to location and birds. He will, 
therefore, pardon us if we try to set the matter right. In 
the yesr 1641 one Thomas Mayhew obtained from Lord 
Sterling a grant, the land now known as Martha’s Vineyard 
and the neighboring islands. In 1642 he sent his only son, 
Thoraas, a young man of 21 years, who had prepared him- 
self for the ministry, to Martha’s Vineyard, and he, with 
some others, settled in Edgartown and finally became their 
pastor. The eldcr Mayhew soon after came to Edgartown 
and became Governor of Martha’s Vineyard and the adja- 
cent islands. Some years afterward Gov. Mayhew sold the 
Island of Naushon (one of the Elizabeth Islands) to Waitt 
Winthrop. It remained in the Winthrop family come years 
and was afterward sold to a gentleman named Bowdoin, 
who was afterward Lieut.-Governor of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Bowdoin succeeded in getting a law probibiting shooting 
on his possession except by special permission. This was 
fifty years or more ago and the law 1s now in force. The 
island (Naushon) has since passed through a number of 
hands and is now the property of John M. Forbes, Esq., of 
Boston. It is well stocked with deer, but we doubt if there 
are any heath-hens there now, although some were carried 
from Martha’s Vineyard and placed on the island many 
years ago. 

So we are led to belicve that ‘8. C. C.” did not land upon 
Martha’s Vineyard but upon Naushon.’ Edgartown has for 
the past fifty years been, until the decline of whaling, a 
thriving whaling port; many ships being owned there and 
fitted ior ——— all over the world. Now about the 
“‘heth”-hens, They are not the pinnated grouse or prairie 
thicken. They are a larger bird and lack the bags of 

ellow skin on the side of the neck which the male grouse 
variably has. At present the heath-hen is found nowhere 
in the world except on Martha’s Vineyard, and possibly on 





I drive on to Manson’s, whose house sits on a rocky knoll 
that juts out into the marsh and overlooks the vast salty 
plain. Here I get a glass of milk, eat my lunch, and have a 
good rest while my horse is munching his oats. Driving home 
1 stop and hunt a gamy-looking bit of woods. Dash strikes 
the scent of a grouse, and works on this scent slowly and 
cautiously full quarter of an hour before he comes to a 
point. I keep some twenty yards to his right and abreast 
of him. The bird rises in front of Dash, his whir sounds 
like rumbling thunder in the still evening woods. He cuts 
across me from left to right. I catch but a glimpse of him 
through the pine tops and fire. A moment’s silence, then 
“whack” off to the right. What was that? It sounded 
like some one striking a board fence with a club. I hasten 
in the direction of the sound. There is the board fence; 


lies the grouse wing-broken, <A dainty little club was he to 
My dog hid found and pointed six grouse.: I had shot them 
all over his point in eight shots. The best grouse shooting 
of my life. The six birds weighed eight poands. The 

A few days after I dropped in on my friend W. 8., whose 


—, as Mayor of Portland is only equalled by his 
‘ame a3 2 goo fellow, a delightful conversationalist and a 


If a mun can bag one grouse in three shots every day in 












































































































Naushon. The birds are natives and have been there since 
the memory of man. They are a-bird of very slow and 
short flight. Years ago when they were 1 ore plenty than 
at the present time, they have been seen to f:Il in the water 
while attempting to fly across the harbor of Edgartown, a 
distance of perhaps 500 yards. There are per'ons now liv- 
ing in Edgartown who have seen them fall and; icked them | 
out of the water, pushing a boat off to get them. 

At the present time a good many are killed ev. ry year by | 
persons visiting Oak Bluffnot that any one person succeeds 
in getting many, but a good many go after them ‘‘on the 
quiet” so that more or less are killed every year, The under- 
growth on th: island is, however, very thick and affords the 
birds excellent cover, as in many places the growth is so 
thick as to preclude the use of a dog. It is not likely they 
can be killed off, even were there no law. In the summer 
the ground is hot and sandy and covered by huckleberry 
bushes, scrub oaks and blackberry vines to the height of 
three feet or more, and so interlaced as to make it impossible 
to use a dog. Quite Often the birds are seen on the roads | 
convenient toa thicket seemingly quite tame, allowing a | 
team to pass quite near befere taking flight. 

The many miles of cover which they have, and the com- 
parative scarcity of the birds, make it difficult to find them, 
although when a bevy is found, their destruction is easy, for 
their flight is an open one, and quite different from the shot 
one gets at an old partridge through the woods. The 
writer has never shot one yet, although he fears, were he to 
see one rise handy, if his gun were ready, the law might be 
broken. He has seen many that were shot, and knows the 
bird to be different frem the pinnated grouse. Possibly 
their different food, climate and other circumstanccs may 
have combined to make them different in size and plumage 
from their relations, the prairie chicken. ‘“HeTH”-HEN. 

Boston, Dec. 29, 1882. \ 

{Our correspondent will have to produce stronger 
evidence than we think is attainable to convince ornitholo- 
gists that the heath-hen of Martha’s Vineyard is not the 
pinuated grouse. | 


SNOW-SHOEING FOR MOOSE. 


TOLD IN A FAMILIAR LETTER WRITTEN FROM THE CANADIAN 
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capable of standing anv amount of chaff, and he got plenty | cannot say, as in those days he knew of but one ‘‘bird doz” 


ofit. For the first mile or so we were too excited to make 
any fun, but when we reached the hard wood hill, for which 
the moose was making, and did not find our game, we were 
not so particular, and the ‘fun grew fast and furious.” At 
this season (¢. ¢:, March) moose are general y ‘‘yarded” up in 
hills where the soft inaple grows plentifully,as that is their 
chief food in the winter, When this hard. wood ‘hill was 
reached and passed, and still no signs of the moose except 
their broad track, S——, Newton and myself,who were in the 
rear, commenced our little games, and the Indians were usu- 
ally some distance ahead. Newton did not know much about 
snow-shoeing, so he was continually upsetting himself into 
the snow, and we, of course, were continually exploding into 
roars of laughter. You must remember that at this time it 
was raining hard enough to damp the spirits of almost any- 
one, and besides that, we were forcing ourselves through a 
thick balsem clump—and of all the things for upsetting the 
uncautious snow-shoer give me a thick balsam bush. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the rain, bad snow-syoeing and the 
balsam bushes, we enjoyed ourselves thoroughly. Some one 


; of the three was sure to be down pretty often, and whoever 


it was he was sure to get laughed at. Whien a fellow gets 
upset on snow-shoes he is never sympathized with; it is too 
comical a sight not tolaugh at. Toward twelve we began 
to feel a little tired and began to wish the leaders would 
stop for -dinner, and at last when We came to a tremendous 
cropper over a hidden branch we voted forarest. After 
our rest we tramped on and soon overhauled the vanguard 
engaged in preparing oui dinner Gver a roaring fire., 

After we had stowed away a considerable amount of pork 
and bread,.we started again. All that afternoon we walked 
steadily on, and at last we found fresh tracks made a short 
time before. Our chaffing was hushed “‘instanter,” and 
silently we followed the dark form of the Indian, dimly 
visible through the rain. For about fifteen minutes we kept 
on, and then we found by the increased length of the stride 
of the moose and the deeper tracks he plowed that he had 
heard us and was now legging it like Old Boots for. the 
devil knows where. We stopped and debated whether we 
would follow:on or return home, but we were pretty well 
tired and it was getting late. The moose, too, had been 
traveling in a circle and was now on his old track, so that he 
would have the pullon usthere. We reached home that night 





BACKWOODS TO A FRIEND IN PERTH, ONTARIO. | 

Wy Dear S: , pretty well used up after about the worst tramp 1 ever !1ad. 
My LEU? 5. 2 , 3 ; We had not walked over 16 or 18 miles, but then the walking 
Your letter was a long time in coming up here, as I only | was so bad, especially a stretch on a lake of a mile or two 
received it the other day. There is realiy not so mucn |on the way home. The wind and rain were in our faces and 





roughing about this kind of life as one unacquainted with | 
it would suppose. I am living at the farm, and certainly 

our style of living is better than the average well-to-do | 
farincr of Ontario, and we have some luxuries which you | 
very seldom have in Toronto at this season, 1 don’t think | 
you often see tender moose stakes or fresh trout, pike or | 
pickerel at Trinity; well. we have them in abundance, and 

then we bring up canned vegetables, etc.; and we have also 
u man and his wife to keep house for us, so that on the 





the snow so heavy that our snow-shoes seemed weighted 
with lead. : 
The next day we rested, and that night it froze and 
formed a crust strong enough to impede materially the pro- 
gress of the moose. We started early, driving out to the 
shanty, nine miles, for breakfast. Leaving there about half 
past eight we tramped for two or three miles before we saw 
any tracks We soon started two moose, and started after 
them with the intention of following them until we or they 


whol: we live very comfortably. Sometimes a fellow might | dropped 


feel a little lonely, but as we receive the mail twice a week 
we ave pretty well acquaiuted with the news of the outside 
world. [don’t suppose there is much that wouid interest 


The moose soon became separated, and we all foliowed 
one, Which made for some hills close by, up which he went 
like a shot, we after him like wasps after a&h“adventurous 


you ia 6ur daily lite, so I will give you an account of a] cchool boy. .: The country the moose made for seemed to be 


moose hunt we had a week or two ago....... | 

In the first place, I might as well tell you that. this has | 
been a very bad year for hunting moose;as until a few days 
we have not had a single thaw of any consequence. No 
matter how deep the snow is, as long as there is no crust 
the moose will go through it at such a pace as to soon tire | 
down any amateur moose hunter or even an Indian. A | 
moose, if not tired when started, will run from ten to fifteen 
miles at a steady trot, that is, when there is no crust; and 
when the snow is light the hunter goes down to his knees in 
the snow every step, and his snow-shoes are extremely liable | 
to trip him up and delay him further. When the crust has 
not formed, the Indians usually shoot them by creeping up 
while the moose are enjoying a snooze, but this is a ditticult 
and precarious way. It is not a very easy thing to do to 
advance noiselessly upon such easily roused animals as 
moose, and walking in such awkward things as snow-shoes, 
and unless you do, your chances of securing a moose are 
pretty slim. With this rather long preamble I will begin 
my description 

‘Two young Englishmen, triends of H., had expressed 
themselves as desirous of knocking over some moose, 80 
Humphrey invited them up to spend a few days in the 
backwoods. One of them is rather a swell in his way | 
Captain 8——; I suppose you have heard of him. The | 
other, aCaptain W——, of the Royal Engineers, S—~ had | 
never “roughed it’ before. W-——, however, had been on j 
the B. N. A. and U. 8. boundary survey, and had also shot ; 
moose in Nova Scotia, so he had had considerable experi- 
ence. 


| 
| 


all hills and valleys, and as the moose kept a course right 
across hig liills and deep valleys we were forced to follow, 
and consequently found it pretty hard Work. It’s awfully 


telling work going up a steep hiil on snow-shoes. Going , 


down is easy enough, for a chap has to take tremendous long 
strides to keep from going on his head. We had our usual 
amount of jokes, chaifing, tumbles, étc., etc., and altogether 
were as ‘‘mnerry as a marriage bell.” It was three o’clock in the 
afternoon when we ran the moose down ina balsam swamp, 
and S—— dropped bim with a bullet through the brain. 





‘ within a radius of twelve miles. 


The foregoing is preliminary to the suggestion that some 
one who has tae opportunity turn out in suitable cover a 
few pairs of these birds next spring, and then in the autumn 
seck them in proper fashion with setter or pointer. The 
experiment will not cost much, and it may succecd in givin 
us a,semi-game bird, equal for sporting purposes to the semi- 
domesticated pheasant that our English cousins delight to 
slaughter. ho will try and tell us this time neat year 
what they know of guinea-shooting? - BRINDLE. 


PENNSYVANIA DEER SHOOT ING. 


N Wednesday, the eight day of November, which, by 
the way, was the day after the election of State officers, 
two of my brother sportsmen and myself concluded we bctter 
pack up and go up Salt River or to the wilds of Forest County 
on a deer hunt? We chose the latter, and »ccordingly 
packed our traps, cleaned up our rifles, and with a supply of 
provision enough to last a month, and our good dog Clif asa 
catcher, we started, taking the early morning train on the 
Pittsburgh, Bradford and Buffalo Raiload ior Marionville 
Station, about forty miles from-our town. There we hired 
a team to take us to the old Buffalo farm, about five miles 
from the station. This was our old rendezvous, and here 
we have hunted together for a number of seasons. 

We found deer plentiful and in good condition. Every- 
thing was in favor of the hunter, and up to the 14th of 
December we killed twenty-six deer. Thiuking this enough 
for one season, and the snow being nearly two teet deep. we 
came out. The writer claiu s having killed the largest deer 
of all that were killed in Forest County; it wasa male, and 
weighed, with the entrails out, 216 pounds. Mr. C. B. 
Hunt, of New York, was with us a week, and he killed a 
buck weighing about two hundred pounds, and aJl hunters 
who saw the decr agree that it had the largest and finest 
antlers of any ever shipped out of these woods. 

Never before were there as many hunters on there as this 
season; they came from every quarter; hunters with their 
suits of duck, with many pockets (oh, what a noise the 
tripshin would make whipping on those suits), and ritles and 
guns of every description; the native with his long shooting 
rifle and the big-balled gun; the single vreeeh-loadvr and 
the repeater. 

The hunting, or open season, for deer, I think, is too long, 
runring from October 1 to December 81. Two or three 
years of such slaughtering of deer as has been going on this 
season, Will leave very few, if any. If I were to make an 
estimate of the number killed in this one county, I should 
put it at least at one thousand. I hope that the law makers 
of Pennsylvania will change this particular game law, and 
make the open season for deer commence November, and 
expire December 15th, thus giving us six weeks; and it’s 
enough for any honest hinter. LAUGHING UWL. 

Exs Civy, Pa., December 29, 1882. 


NOTES FROM WORCESTER. 


os bird shooting season just closed by law was closed 

practically the last week in November. It was 9 dis 
appointment to some to be obliged to stop so sudueniy, us 
partridges were quite plenty, and quail more abundant thau 
for many years. But now that the season is over, uil agree 
that itewas a good thing that the snow came and cut oif a 
month of theopen season. Certain it is that we have u 
good supply ot partridges and quail left over, and it they 
winter well, and a goo.1 breeding season follows, sportsmea 
can look confidently forward to good sheoting in 1833. 
Last spring it was a common remark that there were inore 
woodcock here than had been known for a ‘ong time. ‘They 
were here in June with their young broods. ‘I nen came tue 


It was after dark when we reached the shanty; we took sup- {ong drouth, and the birds nearly ill aisappcaed; that, 
per there and drove home after walking rather more than | however, did not trouble us mucu, for most oi the sports- 


twenty-five miles. Our guests left us the next day, and as 
the weather has not been favorable we have not been out 
since. That is the extent of my moose hunting in the back- 
woods of Canada. 

There are plenty of partridges in the bush, and I expect 
some ducks in a tew days, when the river opens. Fishing 
through the ice occupies a considerable part of my time. 1 
think I have given you a pretty long account of my adven- 
tures, and as | suppose you are pretty well bored with the 
length of this letter, I wili cut it as short as possible. Some 
men coming in from the shanty to-night brought*the news 


men here care little for sumiuer shooting, and it was gen- 
erally believed that the birds hid moved North, and would 
give us a call in the flight season. 

The experience of several of our club went far to confirm 
this belief. One gentleman, who spent his vacation in 
Canada in order to avoid the ‘‘hay tever,” had a perfect 
picnic with the weodcock. Several othcrs, who went on 
short trips in the month of August, found most excellent 
cock shooting. We, therefore, looked ior a good fli: ht. 
The fall rains came and the covers seemed in excellent con- 
dition, but somehow the frosty nights failed to briug the 


that the bears are out in force around a deserted shanty. | birds, and day alter day we beat over our best covers in 


his week Tf intend having a jiick at them. Yours 
‘i i. M.R 
o, av. Iv. 


GUINEA FOWL AS GAME BIRDS. 


7 EARS ago, when a boy, the writer resided on a large 


They arrived on Saturday, and not t) lose any time, we | fatm in Western New York. At that time his father 
started the next morning, having first sec wed the services | took considerable interest in the breeding and raising of 
of an Indian-to pilot us to the hunting grounds. TI hope | “guineas.” They were carefully tended during the win- 
you will not be very muh shocked at our going moose | ter, but when turned out in the spring would not associate 
hunting on Sunday, tor you know in the backwoods one day | with the domestic fowl] or lay their eggs in orderly fashion 
is the same as another. + We walked about four or five miles | in the henhouse or barns, but invariably sought some out-of- 
out to the place where we expected to meet the moose; but | the-way and seclided place for laying, setting ard hatching, 


| vain. The birds didn’t pass this way, and we have newr 
| been able to learn what route they went. We hope they 
| will come and see us next year. 

A good many of our club keep records of their shooting, 
and, as far as 1 have been able to get them, tne figures show 
fully double the number of partridges as compaied to just 
year, while in the woodcock column there is quite as great 
| a falling off. The figures also show that it has been an un 
usually good year for quail. 

For many years the spacious cigar and tobacco store of 
M. E. Shattuck, Esq., has been the rendczvous uf the 
Worcester fox hunters, or rather the ‘‘Fur Company,” as it 
1s commonly called. Nearly every evening du:ing the fox 


{ 











after tramping round and round a hard wood hill, and | When hatched, the good mother hen would beguile her brood | hunting season several of the comfortable arm clixirs may 


thoroughly exploring every place that seemed at all likely to 
harbor a herd of moose, a halt was called, and when the 
different parties came in we had a ‘council of war” as to 
what was the best courseto pursue. We at last agreed to take 
another direction and again we commenced tramping, but 
it- was no use, not a fresh track could be seen anywhere. It 
was quite evident that the moose had been there ia the fall, 
for all around us we could see where the twigs of the soft 
maple had been snipped off by the moose’s sharp teeth. At 
last we gave up in disgust and returned home, leaving, 
however, the Indian to find out some fresh tracks, plannirig 
the next day to make mince meat of the moose. 

Next morning, to our supreme disgust, it was raining 
“cats and dogs.” However, we were not going to let rain 
or anything else keep us back; so snow-shves were strapped 
on, and we again set forth, bound to conquer or die. W—— 
had sprained his foot the day before, so he did not accom- 
pany us. We started earlier this day, and also took some 
bread and pork and tea to make our dinner in the bush. 
We tramped along for an hour or two, und at length arrived 
at the fresh tracks the Indian had discovered the day before. 
The track was quite fresh and easily followed, as it looked 
something like a drain. Our guns were got in order and 
silently, in Indian file, we commenced following the 1 ick. 
Our party numbered six, two Indians, H—~—, S——, Newton 
and myself. Newton was the fellow who drove our guests up 
from Pembroke. He is a comical “‘cuss,” full of fun and 


toa neighboring patch of woods. Here they passed the 
summer taking care of themselves, and seldom appearing in 
| the barnyard. : 

When needed for the table it became the writer’s duty to 
seek them.. This he usually did with theaid of a ‘‘yalier” 
dog and shotgun or rifle. When hurricdly pressed for meat 
he dispensed with the dog, and simplv stalked and potted 
them, shooting them ‘‘on the wing or on the head, or on the 
tail, or anywhere he could,” as the old nigger said about the 
quail. Paterfamilas, however, was rather careful of his 
guineas, and it was seldom that the writer received permis- 
sion to go out And hunt them ‘‘for fun.” When this per- 
mission was obtained, the ‘‘yaller’ dog (most bull-ten ier, 
the rest uncertain) was asked to assist. 

This dog would run anything, whether on four or two 
legs, including squirrels, ’coons, woodchucks, skunks, stray 

hogs, cattle. partridges, guineas or tramps. When given to 





understand that we were after guineas, he would, on sight- 
ing them (he didn’t appear to use his nose on feather), give 
full chase, and either tlush them or tree them. Inthe latter 
case they were an easy prey; in the former they were fre- 
quently flushed beyond gunshot, and on a second approach 
would flush more quickly and take a longer flight. At the 
beginning of the season the gudewife was usually satisfied 
with the bag, but after they had been shot at for a few 
weeks they becrme quite wild and difficult of approach. 
How these birds would lie to a setter or pointer the writer 


be found filled with members of the ‘‘fiateinity.” A good 
many of the bird shooteis also diop in here ioi their even- 
ing sinoke, and linger a little just to hear how ‘‘the old dog 
took him away to the east’ara out o’ hearin’, and then aiter 
a while brought him back over that snob, and I shot at him 
just as he went bebind a tussock and missed him,” etc., ete. 

The present fox hunting season has been cf unusual inter- 
est, owing to the fact tuat two black foxes have been kilied 
in this vicinity. ‘Ihe first one was killed about two months 
ago by Alvin Fisher of Rutland. lt was thought to be a 
young fox, and was coal black except a few Jong hairs which 
were tipped with white. lt was nandsouely mouLtd Ly 
Mr. Forbush, a local taxidermist, and solu to the Boston 
Society of Natural History 1or forty dollars. 

The last one was killec on Christmas Day by Henry Locke, 
about three miles from the city hall ou the road to boyision, 
and was indeed a beautifal animal. While the coior was 

recisely the same as the first one, it was much larger, and 
| etree killed later in the season, the fur was much Letter. 
There was some discussion as to the ownership, as Dir. 
Locke acknowledged that his dog did not start the fox. 
Some five or six men and about t..e same number of «i 
were in the chase. All the dogs, including Mr. Locke's, 
came up on the dead fox. But as no one else had shot at the 
fox there could be no question about Mr. Locke’sbeing the 
rightful owner under the rujes which have governed the 
party for the past fifteen years, He has sold his prize to 
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Kent County Civs.—The annual meeting of the Kent | Wuere Dm Tuaey Come From.—Marlboro, N. H., 
County Sportsmen’s Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., at the | Dec. 31, 1882.—A short time since a friend of mine told me 
office of Dr. Holmes last week, President Holmes presiding; | that there was a queer bird on his farm, which I soon made 
the minutes of the last meeting,also those of the last annual | out to be a beyy of quail. There are twelve of them. I 
mecting were read aud approved. The annual report of the | gave him feed for them and he has coaxed them within ten 
treasurer was certified to as correct by the directors and | rods of his farm. I am bound to keep them through the 
showed the receipts for the year to be $869.94 and the ex-| winter if possible. About three years‘ago there were some 

onses for the same period $836.16. Cash on hand $33 78. | quail imported and turned loose about eight miles from here. 
The following officers were elected for the eusuing year: | Can it be that these birds sprang from them? . Game has 
President, Dr. E. 8. Holmes; Vice-President, Harry Widdi- | been plenty for this section. There have been shot in this 
comb; Secretary, Georde W. Locke; Treasurer, W. H. | town over thirty foxes. Mr. Underwood beat the crowd on 
Calkins; Director for five years, Mark Norris. The direc- | weight; he killed on that weighed 12} lbs.—D. W. T. 


tors holding over are: L. D. Follett, for four years; E. M. : ———_—_————_ 
Barnard, three years; Geo. A. Gould, two years, and J. C.|. A New ToLtepo Cius.—The Toledo (0.) Liberal Shoot- 
Parker, one year. A petition to Congress relative to Yel- | ing Club has been incorporated at Columbus, with a capital 
lowstone Park, presented by the president, was accepted, | Of $5,000, in shares of $100 cach. The incorporators are 
and all of the members present signed the same. A com-| George Spross, James Barrow, Aaron Bellamy, George 
mittee consisting of Follett, Horton and Richmond were | Schueler, Florian Rheinhart, George Barrow, Edward Rad- 
appointed by the chair to draw up a programme for a series | bone, Sr., Edward Radbone, Jr., and E. T. Gertz. The 
of medal shoots forthe coming season. The president was | Club has leased 160 acres of marsh land in the North Bay, 
instructed to appoint delegates to attend the meeting of the | What is known as the Dusseau place, containing.some of the 
Michigan Sportsmen’s Association at Detroit, commencing | best shooting grounds in the Maumee Bay. They are Jo- 
Tuesday next. A full delegation (six members) will prob- | cated between the Sulphur Springs and Guard Island, and 
are leased for 99 years. The gentlemen composing the club 


aviv attend, including the president. The meeting ad- ) é J 
journed to meet in regular semi-monthly session Tuesday intend to build accommodations for themselves and friends 
: for the season’s shoot. 


evening, Jan. 16. 


RicHmMonp County AssocrATIon.—The Game and Fish 
Protcctive Association of Richmond county (N. Y.) elected 
the following officers at their annual meeting held on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, December 27: President, Francis Endi- 
cott; First Vice-President, Thomas E. Gill; Second Vice- 
President, Robert W. Hopkins; Treasurer, G. D. L’Huil- 
ier; Secretary, George Endicott. Directors—J. H. Clark, 


Cuatuam, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Forest 
and Stream Club, held December last, the following officers 
were chosen fur 1888: President, C. D. Hicok; ee 
end Treasurer, C. Harmon; Masters of the Scales, A. J. 
Fellows, T. R. Burrows, William K. Burrows, C. D. Hicok 
and Neal Shufelt. Then followed distribution of prizes, 
which were as follows: Neal Shufelt first prize on black 


bass, he having caught one weighing six amd one quarter | Southficld; Thomas J. mney, Northfield; Peter Polworth, 
pounds. Neal says, “if any man had told him, while he | Westfield; Harry C. Jones, Middletown, Jeremiah Sullivan, 


was fighting that bass, that he would weigh lessthan twenty | Castleton. 
ounds, he would have knocked him into the lake.” ‘Old 
en” comes in for second prize on bass, his weighing five 
ounds six ounces. ‘‘The Old Vet” was somewhat crest- 
allen, to think that the youngest members of the club had 
“sot away with his bundle,” but he feels confident of suc- 
cess next season, ‘“T. R.” comes in fer the prize on brook 
trout, by «atching a seventeen ounce fellow, on a bumble 
bee, 28 he calls his black hackles He caught him in Pul- 
vc1’s, just below the Dominics Stump, so called because a 
member of the club a few years ago had a hard fight. with a 
very large trout, and after tiring him out, as he supposed, 
reached Cown with his hand to take him in, when he gave 
a flop and swam under the bank, away from further harm. 
After the club adjourned they weie highly entertained by 
“T. R.” who gave them a ‘‘grand spread,” after which 
followed cigars, pipes, and fish stories,” then a vote of 
thanks to ‘“T. R.” for his gencrous hospitality.—C. H. 


TERRACE Ciry CLus.—Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1888.— 
The Terrace City Sportsmen’s Club was organized here 
Jan. 4, 1883, with the following officers: President, Wm. 
Bate; Vice-President, Jos. O’Brien; Secretary, J. W. Rush- 
forth; Treasurer, John E. Rockwell. The club starts with 
twenty members, and hopes to do some good work in the 
way of enforci _ game laws in this locality the coming 
season.—J. W. R. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Jan. 5.—Quail in this region quite 
reg this fall and good bags made. There are plenty of 
irds left over. I knowof quite anumber of full covies 
left over, and if the pot-hunters will only respect the law 
and _ _ alone we will have fine shooting next season. 


Lone Istanp.—Port Jefferson, Jan. 8.—The duck shoot- 
ing is very good here now, I go out three or four times a 
week and get from twelve to twenty birds each time. Coots 
and old squaws are very plenty.—W. H. R. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


“Venus. To passe the time in thy boate, canst thou devise any 
pastime? 

Phao, If the winde be with mee, I can angle, or tell tales: if against 
mee, it will be pleasure for you to see mee take paines. 

Venus. I like not fishing: yet was I born of the sea. 

Phao. But he may blesse fi<hing, that caught such a one in the sea. 

Venus. It was not with an angle, my boye, but with a nette.” 
—'Sapho and Phaon,” Act I., se. 1. 


WINTER TALKS ON SUMMER PASTIMES. 


IX.—SALMON AND SEA TROUT HAUNTS AND HABITS. 


In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm and pleas- 
ant, it were an injury and sullenness against nature not to go out and 
see her riches, and partake of her rejoicing with Heaven and earth.— 
Milton. 


Salmon are a dainty fish and never resort to streams 
which, in their normal condition, are turpid or impure. 
Like trout, they must have clear, cold water, where there 
are rocks and riffs and pebbly bottoms, and pools scooped 
out of the river bed and flanked by rapidly flowing currents, 
I never took a salmon in absolutely still water, and very 
seldom on shallow rapids. The former is not natural to 
them, and when in the latter they are pursuing their upward 
journey and are not easily diverted. They rest in oa, and 
there is where the angler looks for them and expects to find 
them, and when found and they are in the rising mood, no 
sport has ever yet been revealed to human consciousness 
which is more kingly. 

The best trout streams are simply miniaturesalmon rivers. 
But trout are unlike salmon in their habits in this: In the 
eatly season trout are often found on riffs where the water 
is both shallow and rapid, but later on, from the middle of 
July to the close of August, no experienced angler would 
expect to find them there in any inviting numbers. In these 
hot months, when the water has become tepid, they resort to 
the mouths of cold brooks or spring holes, and they need not 
be looked for elsewhere. But salmon are uniformly found, 
in August as well asin June, in pools. To be sure, when 
the water is well up, there are pools where there are onl 
shallow riffs when the water is low. I have often taken fis 
at high water where [ would not think of casting for them 
when the water was low. Hence one never comes to know 
a river so as to make the most of it until he has fished 1t at 
all its stages. But whether the water is high or low it is all 
the same; salmon rest in pools, andit is the merest chance 
if any are taken elsewhere. In these pools the water is not 
always to say decp, but it is always of greater depth than 
the water in their immediate neighborhood, and the full 
force of the current is ordinarily detected from them by the 
rocks of Jarger or smaller dimensions, whuse position has 
given the motion to the water which, in time, has scooped 
out these resting places for the kingly fish. 

On all the rivers I have fished for salmon—and I assume 
it be true of all others—the best pools are almost always 
found just above some rough or heavy rapid. The fatigue 
involved in ascending these rapids make rest all the more 
welcome. The excitement in fishing these pools is intensi- 


Arkansas NotEs.—Crockett s Bluff, Ark., Dec. 80.—Sport- 
ing, notwithstauding the vast abundance of game here has 
not been good, no good bags of deer have been made except 
by the old resident deer. hunters, and they have not been so 
successful as usual. They allsay that deer are as plenty 
here as for several] years past, but that owing to the clear, 
bright, dry weather for the past three weeks it is almost im- 
possible to get a shot. The deer are very fine and fat. This 
seems to be difficult ground for Nortbern hunters to work 
for deer. The quail were all driven into thick cover by the 
hawks, and went into the timber after mast e»rly in the fall, 
therefore sre hard to get. Water fow] shooting, mostly for 
mallard ducks, has been very fine. First-class legitimate 
sport on ducks, to wit, wing-shooting over decoys, has 
been hard to find, but when one gets a good place it is 
very fine—our visiting sportsmen killing 129 one after- 
noon, nearly all single and double wing shots. I have 
had some very fine sport on Wilson snipe. One resident 
‘deer killei”’ kil'ed six deerin two evenings’ hunt. I sent one 

arty of five over to the king of bear hunters, Maj. Bebo of 

oahomu county, Miss., but have had nv report from them 
as yet.—BYRNE. , 








A Pnrrapetpaia “SHoorerR.”—Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 
1882.—LHditer Forest ana Stream: 1 have been surprised to 
find that among the gun houses here there is scarcely one 

rivate shooting ground or testing yard. It seems to me to 

» nesrly as useful an appendage to a great gun house as a 
good hatchet is to thc hunter and explorer—almost certain 
to ‘“‘come handy” daily. In conducting some protracted 
expcrimental firing I have been delayed greatly because a 
suitable place could not always be had. Scores of Philadel- 
phia readers, possibly, have some old shop or disused room, 
where some careful firing (to conclude my experiments 
would be permitted, in the interest and for the benefit of 
> er in general. Will not some reader, willing to allow 
the judicious and prudent use as above of some old room or 
shop kindly send a note to me, care Jos. C. Grubb & Co., 
712 Market street, Philadelphia? The matter, of course, is 
cne of general interest.—W. McK. H. 


Taree DEER KILLED AT ONE SHot.—The deer season 
closed on Saturday according to law, and Mr. K. D. Smith, 
of this city, celebrated the event in a way that he will not 
soon forget. He and a party of four others were hunting on 
Yeungwom:ns’ Creek. About six miles above the mouth 
of the ereck, and when a short distance from the members 
of his party, Mr. Smith spied three deer. He leveled his 
Spencer rifle and fired away, killing the three deer, a doe 
and two fawns, at one shot. Mr. Smith was only about 
forty yards distant when he fired the shot, the ball breaking 
the back of the doe, which stood a little ahead of the fawns, 
and striking the second deer back of the shoulder passed 
through and lodged in the neck of the third deer. Two.of 
the deer were about the same size, and weighed in the 
neighborhood of 100 pounds each.—Lock Haven (Penn.) 
Republican, Jan. 3. 


Hawks anp Crows.—They have in Maryland an ingen 
ious mode of catching hawks and owls. A pole is set up in 
the fields where chickens wander, and upon the top of it a 
steel trap without tecth is set and hahebe on. It is the most 
efficatious manner of getting rid of the thieves that vou could 
conceive. On Gardiner’s Island some time ago they tried 
Paris green on the crows, which: are there in thousands, 
This sickened the sable cawers and they were thrown, twenty 
or more of ’em, upon the dunghill. Conceive the picture of 
trainer Savage watching thcm revive and git. I once made 
a very long snot ata = who dropped to shot, and while 
Iwas dancing round in ecstacy, he rose grandly and left 
me sadder and. wiser. J wring them a little now if they 
don’t show shot holes.—T. M. 


will be able to kill your fish within the limits of the 

whether he will rush down the rapids, and so compe: you 
to follow him. In that case the chances are always ~ 
you, because, with all the skill of your eanoemen, if you 





fied by the doubt which always follows a strike whether you | pound 
mod or 














are in a canoe, or of yourself if you are on shore and ‘the 
water renders wading possible; it is always questionable 

whether on can eee ap Se ne ee Besides, in 

rushing through a rapid full of rocks, is always the 

chance that your line will get hitched, or, worst of all, that 

the fish may take it into his head to stop midway of the 

rapid, and thus, like a hunted deer, double on 1 and allow 

ou to swoop past him, only to find out the fact when you 

om dropped into still water a. hundred yards or more be- 

low the point where your fish is sulking. Under these latter 

conditions a hitched line is often the sequel; or, when it is 

not, you can only force back your canve against the impetu- 

ous current to whcre your fish is sulking by the most her- 

culean efforts. When that point is reached and you‘find 
your line happily free, you can only hope that he will 
start; and when he does start under such circumstances ‘it is 
almost invariably down stream, with a rush, and you after 
him under such a pressure of excitement as renders you 
equally indifferent to danger and unconscious of fatigue. 

When the foot of the rapids is reached the fight is renewed, 

but you are master of the situation if you have shown ordi- 
nary skill thus far, and it is only a question of time—if you 
are well hooked—when the gaff will be called into requisi- 
tion. 

When you are casting from the shore and you are obliged 
to follow your fish on foot through even shallow rapids, 
you need to have all your wits about you, and to bring out 
all the highest skill there is in you; first, to prcseive your 
footing upon the slippery rocks over which you must pass, 
and secondly, to take care that your fish does not run faster 
than you do yourself, and so get out more of your line than 
you wish him to have. In this sort of fishing you have onc 
advantage over the canoe, you need not move faster than 
your fish, and if he chooses to take a rest midway of the 
en so can you. But it is an unp¥asant time for a fish to 
sulk when you are waist-decp in the water awaiting bis 
pleasure. I have more than once stood thus an half hour at 
a time, finding it impossible, by eer skill at my command, 
to start the stubborn brute. Oncel was dr d to the foot 
of a rapid which terminated in a deep hole, through which 


there was no way of passing but by a plunge and a swim. 
Of course, no one in such a contest woul ive up beat 
when a cold bath gave promise of victory. The provoca- 


tion in this particular case was that immediately aiter the 
gamy fellow had compelled me to take this plunge he sur- 
rendered—coming up to the gaff so soon as I could reach a 
footing and give him the butt. 

But these rapids tussles are glorious when the fish makes 
a straight wake for the easily flowing water below them. It 
is grand to stand up in your canoe when both fish and canoe 
move at equal lightning pace, and you are ableto keep a taut 
line upon him every inch of the way. I have often had just 
such experiences, and the recollection of them still stirs the 
blood like the sound of a trumpet. 

Sea trout show themselves wherever salmon are found, but 
not always simultaneously with them. In rivers where the 
salmon run begins in May orearly June, you need not Icok for 
sea trout in any considerable numbers betore well on into July. 
Intermediately they are found in tidewater at the mouths of 
the salmon rivers, and often in such numbers and of such 
weight as give the angler superb sport. Three, five and 
seven pound fish are not uncommon, and I have heard of 
them of even‘ greater weight, but I have never myself taken 
one of over five pounds—-two pounds less than a real brook 
trout, I once killed in the Rangeley wafers, a beautiful fac 
simile of which was kindly pain for me by Dr. Otis, of 


New York, who was in camp with me at the time. There 
is no picture in my collection I value more highly. 
Next to salmon fishing I know of no more exciting sport 


than angling for sea trout in waters where they reach their 
highest dimensions; for waters differ in regard to this fish 
as in regard to both brook trout and salmon—the weight of 
all fish being determined by the abundance and -quality of 
the feed available to them. There are salmonrivers open to 
all comers for sea trout alone, after the salmon seuson is 
over, say from the middle of September on. I can imagine 
few things more fascinating than such anecxcursion. [ 
know ariver that you can strike fifty miles above its mouth, 
by an easy portage of six miles from the steamboat landing. 
To float down these fifty miles with the current, in a bar 
canoe, with such scenery on either hand as can hardly be 
excelled on the continent, is something which any appreci- 
ative angler might covet. It is a trip I have newr yet 
found leisure to take, but affairs will go hard with me if do 
not try it the coming season. 

Like trout, salmon vary in size in different rivers. Why 
this is so is a mystery which I have fot been able to solve. 
It cannot result from either the quantity or quality of food 
in the rivers, because it is assumed to be a settled fact that 
salmon are ver _ feeders—if they feed at all—in fresh 
water. Possibly the difference comes from the greater or 
less abundance of food found by the fish in their salt water 
rambles. Far-fetched as this conjecture may be deemed to 
be by those who are as ignorant of the subject as I am my- 
self, it may, perhaps, after all, furnish the true solution; 
because, as the instincts of the fish always bring them back 
to the rivers where they were hatched, may not the same in- 
stinct keep them to their own feeding ranges when outside? 
If so, aud if these ranges, like trout waters, vary in the kind 
and quality of food available, the fact will affect their 
weight. 1 simply state this as a hypothesis. If I am at 
fault, and if any one can solve the problem ‘‘by authority” 
or otherwise, I will be very glad to hear from him. 
Certain it is that those who have heard much about salmon 
rivers from those acquainted with them, have heard such 
phrases us these: ‘‘Yes, there are plenty of salmon in such a 
river, but they are small.” In such another river we are 
told: ‘‘The fish are in moderate numbers and of fair size,” 
and of others we are told: ‘‘The fish may not be as plenty 
as in some rivers, but they run large,” and so on of rivers 
from one end of the coast to the other. In one where 1 have 
fished, a 85 pound salmon was not uncommon. The largest 
fish I ever landed eee 394 nds, but I fought a fish 
for two hours which finally broke away and was taken next 
morning in a net nine miles below with my fly in his mouth, 
and he weighed 42 pounds. One gentleman, Mr. Spurr, of 
St. John, N. B., killed two 40 pound fish in the same river 
the preceding year. It was in this river, also, thet General 

Arthur killed iis famous 50 pound salmon, and where Mr. 
Dun, his companion, lost a fish after a long struggle, which 
immediately afterward floated into a net with the evidence 
of Mr. Dun’s ownership in his mouth. This fish weighed 52 


8. ; é 

These monsters were caught in the Cascapedia, a river in 
which forty fish that I toox one season averaged 25} Ibs., 
and five of these only weighed 11, 15, 17, 19 and 21 Ibs. 
respectively, Restigouche is almest equally famous 
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for its large fish, and the Metapedia and Merimichi. used to 
be. In the rivers have more recently fished the average 
of & season’s catch will not exceed 18 fbs.. and the largest I 
ever caught in my present river weighed only.a fraction 
over 29 Ibs. 

But I trust no reader will imbibe the idea from what I 
have written that the sport of salmon angling depends upon 
the size of the fish. Asa rule there is more lightning in a 
12 Ib. than in a 85 Ib. salmon, and I have had more trouble 
killing fish of the lesser than of the heavier weight. They 
don't fight so long, but they are vastiy more lively while 
they are fighting. The only fish 1 ever found it impossible 
to prevent running under my canoe so as to do me damage 
weighed but 11 Ibs, The movement smashed my rod into 
several picees, and I only landed him after the exercise of 
such skill and patience as excited the wonder and admira- 
tion of my delighted gaffer, and astonished myself. 

1 cannot cali to mind the record of any salmon taken 
with a fly on this side the water larger than that killed by 
Gen. Arthur. But larger fish are recorded as having been 
killed with the rod in English and Scotch waters. One was 
taken last summer in the Tweed that weigled 60 lbs. An 
English earl is credited with one that weighed 693 lbs. A 
Highlander, after an all-night fight, is said to have landed a 
78-Ib. fish, and Hofland says a salmon was sold in the Lon- 
don market which weighed 83 lbs. When this was, or 
how taken, is not stated. I know Christopher North once 
declared he had killed a fish weighing ‘‘90 Ibs. neat.” But 
1 make no account of that fish, because it was only caught 
with ‘‘a long bow,” to serve as a climax tothe Ettrick 
Shepherd’s extravagant ‘‘fish stories,” as given in Macken- 
zie’s edition of the *‘Noctes Ambrosiane,” vol. 4, p. 83, 84: 

SHEPHERD.—What creel-fu’s [of trout] you maun hae killed! 

Nortu.—A hundred and thirty in one day in Loch Awe, James, as 
I hop; to be saved—not one of them under— 

SHEPHERD.—A dizzen pun’—and twa-thirds o’ them abune’t. 
Athegither a ton. 

Norts.—* * * And poor Stevenson, mild and brave—now no more 
—with his own hands wreathed round my forehead a diadem of 
hetherbells and called me King of the Anglers. 

SHEPHERD.—Poo! That was nae day’s fishin’ ava, man, in com- 
parison to ane o’ mine on St. Mary’s Loch. To say naething aboot 
the count less sm’ anes, twa hundred about a half a pun, ae hundred 
about a hail pun, fifty about twa pun, five-and-twenty about fowre 
pun, and the lave rinnin’ frae half a stane up to a stane and a half, 
except about half a dizzen, aboon a’ wecht, that put Geordie Gude- 
fallow and Huntly Gordon to their mettle to carry them pechin’ to 
Mount Benger on a han’ barrow. 

Norta.—Well done, Ulysses! 

SHEPHERD.—Anither day in the Megget I caucht a eart-fu’.~ As it 
gaed doon the road the kintry-folk thocht it was a cart-fu’ o’ herrins 
—for they were a’ preceesely ae size to an unce—and though we left 
twa dizzen at this hoose—and fowre dizzen at that hoose—and a 
gross at Henderland—on coontin’ them at hame in the kitchin, Leezy 
made them oot forty dizzen, and Girzzy forty-twa, aught; sae a dis- 
pute haen arisen, and of course a bet, we took the census ouer again, 
and may these be the last words I sall ever speak, gin they didna 
turn oot to be Fourty-Five! 

And here is where Christopher’s“ninety pound salmon 
comes in: 

Norta.—The heaviest fish I ever killed was in the river Awe—nincty 
pound neat—I hooked him on a Saturday afternoon and I had sniall 
hopes of killing him, as I never break the Sabbath. But I am con- 
vinced that within the hour he canis to know that he was im the 
hands of Christopher North, and his courage died. I gave him the 
butt so cruelly that in two hours he began to wallop, and at the end 
of three he lay dead at my feet, just as 

“The star of Jove, so beautiful and large,” 
tipped the crest of Cruachan. 

SHEPHERD.—Hoo lang? 

Nortu.--So beautifully proportioned, that like that of St. Peter’sor 
St. Paul’s you did not feel his mighty magnitude till after long con- 
templation. Then you indeed knew that he was a sublime fish, and 
could not but smile at the idea of any other salmon. 

TicKLER.—Mr. De Quincey, now that these two old fools have got 
upon angling— 

Snepamp.—Twa auld fules! You great, starin’, Saracen-headed 
lang-shanks! If it werna for bringin’ Mr. North intill trouble, by haen 
a dead man fun within his premeeses, deal tak me gin I wudna frao- 
tur’ your skull wi’ ane o’ the cut crystals. 

After reading this dialogue, no one will doubt that Chris- 
topher North’s ninety pound salmon was killed with ‘‘a long 
bow” instead of a Jock Scott. G. D. 


THE SEA OF CORTEZ. 


TT? onening of a railroad to Guaymas, on the Gulf of 
California, has recently facilitated the introduction of 
sea food into the deserts of Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
etc., muking quite a pleasant variety with the beef, mutton, 
bear, deer, antelope, wild turkeys, quail, duck, snipe, cur- 
lew, rail, and small game with which the interior abounds. 

The gulf oyster is yet quite a study, as it comes in a per- 
fect state of nature and is so impregnated with mineral sub- 
stances that the effect is somewhat painful to the stomacb. 
They are gathered in great quantities about the mouth of 
the Yaqui River, and sold in Guaymas by the Yaqui Indians 
for twenty-five cents per 100. A little further south on the 
cstuaries of the Gulf they attach themselves to the shrub- 
bery of the jungles, and are gathered by the natives in boats 
by cutting the jungles with machetes, frequently carrying 
more than a dozen oysters attached to one bush. This is 
called the raccoon oyster, for its climbing or adhering to 
trees. 

The Gulf has been famous for the production of the perl 
oysters since the Spaniards first explored it, and tradition 
says that in one year the yield was more than 800 Ibs. of 
pearls, which were mostly sent to Spain. 

In 1825, two English ships came into the Gulf equipped 
for pearl fishing, under the command of Lt. Hardy, K. N. 
(See his book.) 

The Chinese will probably renew the pear! fisheries in the 
Gulf by puncturing the oyster until it creates a!pearl, as 
they do at home: The oyster beds occupy the shores of the 
Gulf on either side for more than a thousand miles, and the 
climate and temperature of the water would seem favorable 
to their cultivation. 

The green turtles from the Gulf are exhibited in the fish 
stores here weighing as mucn as seventy-five to 100 Ibs., and 
the supply is abundant. The amusement of the native in- 
dians at these monsters from the sea spread out on the 
sidewalks for sale, is comical. In the estuaries along the 
southern shores of the Gulf and on the islands. green turtles 
"oo from 150 to 250 Ibs. can be casily obtained. 

he fish in the Gulf of California are to. many of us ncw 
gPecies, and have not all been classified by scientific experts. 





(Mitch.), Gill. 
sogho, Bloch. 
— sides of Scott, Cynoscion carolinensis (Cuv. et Val.), 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Some years ago Prof. Zanthus made a report upon the fish 
of the Gulf, which was published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in which he statéd there were nearly a hundred 


species. “ 

The Gulf of California is undoubtedly the Mediterranean 
of the Pacific, and on account of the salubrity of the climate 
and extensive shore line, will sone become famous for 
the most delicate flavors of fish. 

It would certainly prove to be an rs field for ex- 
ploration, as it is in nearly a primitive condition, and would 
no doubt yield an interesting tribute to science or enterprise. 

Cuar.tes D. Poston 
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SOME PISCATORIAL SYNONYMS. 
BY J. FRANCIS LE BARON, C.E. AND M.A.S8.C.E., M.E.I., ETC. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Every amateur naturalist, and doubtless every angler, 
has been bewildered when collecting or traveling in a new 
and strange ceuntry, by the strange names given to the com- 
mon fishes of the region. So strange and new are. many of 
these names that until he has seen and handled the fishes 
that bear them he is often at a loss to properly place them, 
or to even imagine what kind of a creature they are meant 
to designate. 

And here is where the advantages of a scientific nomen- 
clature are apparent, it would be supposed, toanybody. Still 
there are numerous persons who will rail at the long Latin 
names they are too lazy to try and remember, and denounce 
the study and use of the Latin and Greek languages. It will 
be seen by examining this list that in many instances it is 
almost impossible to designate the fish intended without 
recourse to the scientific name. —_. 

The following list does not claim to be complete or ex- 
haustive. That would be a virtual impossibility when 
nearly every region has a different name for the same fish, 
but it is hoped the few here presented will be of some value 
to the student and the sportsman. 


In many cases I have added the Indian name of the fish 
and also the provincial Spanish in order to make the nomen- 


clature as complete as possible. 
Lhave given the most common name first generally and 
ended with the scientific name. 


This paper is compilea from various sources, principally 


from the reports of the United States Fish Commission. 


LIST OF SYNONYMS OF FISHES OF THE EAST COAST OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
Batfish, nosefish, Malthe vespertilio (Linn.), Cuv. 


Common frogfish, mousefish, toadfish, devil-fish, of Ber- 


muda, pescodor of Cuba, Pterophryne levigata (Cuv.), Gill. 


Spiny boxfish, rabbit-fish, of Vineyard Sound, Mass., 


erizo, of Cuba, Chilomyeterus geometricus (Linn.), Kamp. 
Smooth puffer, tambor, of Cuba, Tetrodon levigatus(Linn.), 
Gill. 


Rough puffer, porcupine-fish, blower, swellfish, tambor, 


of Cuba, Chilichthys turgidus (Mitch.), Gill. 
Trunkfish, boxfish, Lactophrys trigonus (Linn.), Poey. 
Hogfish, filetish, Ceratacanthus avrantiacus (Mitch.), Gill. 


Storer’s filefish, foolfish, of New York, Stephanolepis 


massachusettensis (Storer), Gill. 

European filefish, turbot, of Bermuda, Bulistes capriscus 
Linn. 

Tobocco trumpet-fish, unarmed trumpet-fish, Fistularia 
tabaccaria, Linn. 

American sole, calico, hog-choker, of New Jersey, cover- 
clip, of New Jersey, spotted sole, of Massachusetts Bay, 
Achirus linneatus (Linn.), Cuv. 






















and Florida), sopo, Cuba, Batrachus tau, Linn. 


Naples, batfish, of Bermudas, Dactylopterus volitans (Linn. ), 
Lac. 

Lined sea-robin, flying-fish, of New Jersey, Prionotus 
ecolaus (Linn.), Gill. 

Spotted sea-robin, rubin volador, of Cuba, P. punctatus 
(Bloch.), Cuv. 

Web-fingered sea-robin, Carolina robin, 2. carolinus 
(Linn.), Cuv. and Val. 

Surgeon-fish, barbero, of Cuba, doctor-fish, of Bermuda, 
Acanthurus chirurgus, Bloch and Schneider. A West India 
species, occasionally occurs. 

Angel-fish, of Bermuda and Halbrook, and spadefish, of 
west coust of Florida, isabelita, of Cuba, MHolacanthus 
cillaris, Lac. 

The billfish, spearfish, 7etrapturus albidus, Paey. 

Mackerel, caballa or cavalla, of Cuba, auriol, of France, 
wawwhunnekesuog, of the Narragansett Indians, Trumbull, 
Seomber scombrus, Linn. 

Bonito, skipjack, of Boston, Sarda pelamys, (Linn.) Cuv. 

American tunny, horse mackerel, of Massachusetts, 
albicore, of Rhode Island, Orcyrus secundi-dorsalis (Storer), 
Gill. 

Little tunny, albicore, alleterato, of Naples, mackerel, of 
Bermuda, Oreynus alliteratus (Raf.), Gill. 

Spanish mackere), spotted mackerel, bay mackerel, 
Cybium maculatum (Mitth.), Cuv. 

Cero, black-spotted Spanish mackerel, kingfish, C. regale 
(Bloch.), Cuv. 

Horsefish, jarabado, of Cuba, Vomer setipinnis (Mitch.), 
Ayres. 

Gilver moonfish, jorobado, of Cuba, Selene argentea, Lac. 

Dotted scad, round robin, of Bermuda, Decapterus pune 
tatus (Mitch. ), Gill. 

Here scad, chickarro, of Cuba, goggler, goggle-eyed 
— of Bermuda, 7rachurops erumenophthalmus (Bloch.), 

ill. 

Buffalo jack, of Bermuda, jack, jackfish, of West 
Florida, crevajli, cojinua, of Cuba, Puratractus pisquetos 
(Cuv. et Vol.), Gill. ; 

Horse crevalli, jiguagua, cf Cuba, Carangus hippas(Linn.), 
Gill. 

Short pampano, palorrieta, of Cuba, Truchynotus ovatus 
(Linn.), Gthr. 

Pompano, of the South, pompy nose, of New Orleans, 
cevallé or crevallé, of South Carolina, 7. carolinus (Linn.), 
Gull. 

Pilot-fish, suckfish, of Holbrook, romero, of Cuba, Vaw- 
erates ductor (Linn.), Raf. 

Bonito, of Bermuda, rudder-fish, Halatractus carelinensis 


Squirrel, of Bermuda, matojuelo, of Cuba, Holocentrum 
Salmon trout, spotted sea trout, of Southern Coast, spotted 


Trout, of Southern Coast, salt-water and gray trout, of 





Toadfish, oyster-fish, flying-fish, of Florida (New York 


Flying robin, murcielago, of Cuba, civetta de mare, of 
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Southern Coast, squeteague or squit, of New England, 
coumja, of Russia; shecutts or checutts, of the Mo - 
Indians, chickwick, of Connecticut, weakfish, of New 
xorke bluefish, of New Jersey, Cynoscion regalis (L1)ch.), 





Chub, of Norfolk, roach, of Virginia, spot, goody, of 
a May, Lafayette, of New York, Liostomus obliquus 
(Mitch. ), Be Kay. 

Bass, red bass, sea bass, channel bass, of East Florida, 
spotted bass, of South Carolina, redfish, of Gulf of Mexico, 
red drum, of .New Jersey, spotted bass, of Holbrvok, 
Scienops ocellatus (Linn.), Gill. 

Kingfish, whiting, hake, of New Jersey, barb, of New 
Jersey, Menticirrus nebulosus (Mitch.), Gill. 

Croaker, verrargato, of Cuba, Micropogon undulatus 
(Linn.), Cuv. et Val. 

Bream, of Bermuda, chopa-banca, of Cuba, Pimelepterus 
boseti, Lac. 

Scup, of Vineyard Sound, scuppang, porgy,* of New 
York, bream, of Rhode Islaud, fair maid, of Virginia, 
Stenotomus argyrops (Linn.) Gill. 

Yelting, glass-eyed snapper, of Bermuda, Lutjanus caxis 
(BI. Sechu.', Gill. 

Red grouper, grouper, of Holbrook, cherna de vovero, of 
Cuba, Hpinephelus morio (Cuv.), Gill. 

Black sea bass; sea bass of New York, black perch ot 
Massachusetts; black bass and blackfish of New Jersey ; blue- 
fish of Newport; black harry, hannahills of New York (De 
Kay); black-wijl of Virginia; Centropristis atrarius (Linn.), 
Barn. 

Sate coachman of De Kay. Dules auriga, Cuv. 
et Val. 

Striped bass of Eastern States; rockfish of Pennsylvania, 
etc.; missuckeke-ncquock of the Narragansetts. Roccus 
lineatus (Bl. Schnr.), Gill. 

Moonfisb; angelfish of South Carolina; three-banded 
sheep-head; three-tailed porgy. Purephippus faber,(Cuv.),Gill 

Bluefish of New York and New England, except Rhode 
Island; horse mackerel of Newport and New Jersey; skip- 
jack of North Carolina; geenfish of Virginia (De Kay); 
tailor of Maryland and Virginia; whitefish and snap mack- 
ercl (Young); Pomatomus saliatrix (Liun.), Gill. 

Sucker; pega of Cube; Heheneis remora, (Linn.). 

Northern barracuda; sennet of Bermuda; Sphyreana bor- 
cealis (De Kay). 

Silver sides; friar of New England; Chi: ostoma notota 
(Mitch.), Gill. 

Silver gar; billfish; Belona longirostris (Mitch.), Gill. 

Skipper; saury; skipjack ; Scombresow scutellaius; Lesueur. 

Killitish; mummichog; Fundulus piseulentus (Mitch.). Val. 

Big-eyed herring; matajuelo b.anco and scal of Cuba; 
Elops saurus; Linn. 

Jewfish; tarpum of Bermuda; Megalops thrissoides (Bl 
Sch.); Gunther. 

Thread herring; menhaden of Portland; shad herring of 
New York; Opisthonemu thrissa, Gill. 

Herring; seld of Russia; Clupea harengus. 

Herring of Southern States; alewife of New England; 
agen of British provinces; spring herring of New Eng- 
and; aumsuog of the Narragansett Indians: kyack, blue 
back, alewife, sawbelly and cat-thresher of Portland, Me.; 
Pomolobus psuedoharengus (Wilson) Gill. 

Tailor herring; fall shad; hickory shad; Pomolebus medio- 
ceria (Mitch.), Gi'l. 
ae manta of Cuba; Ceratoptera campirus (Mitch.), 

ill. 

Bishop-ray; obispo of Cuba; Aetobatis narinari; MUI. et 
Henle. 
ae whip-ray; stingaree; 7rygon centrura (Mitch.), 

ill. 

Torpedo; crampfish; numbfish ; Zurpedo oecidentalis; Storer. 

Winter skate; sharp-nosed skate; Ruta levis, Mitch. 

Angelfish; shark-ray, monk-fish, monkey-fish, kingston, 
fiddle-fish of Europe; little bull-head shark of New York; 
Squatina dumerili, Lesucur. 

Mackerel shark; dentuda of Cuba; Jsuropsis dekeyi, Gill. 

Atwood’s shark; man-eater of Maine; Carcharodon atwoodi 
(Storer) Gill. 

Fox shark; thresher, swipgie-tail, sea-fox, sea-ape; pez- 
zqno of Cuba; pesce pavone of Naples; Alopias vulpes, 
(Linn.) Bon. 

Hammer-head shark; corunda of Cuba; magnosa of 
Naples; Sphyraa zygena (Linn.), Mill. and Henle. 

‘Tiger shark; alecrin of Cuba; Galeocerdo tigerinus, Mull. 
and Henle. 

Salmon; siomga and losass of Russia; Salmo salar. 

Smelt; koriouchka of Russia, Osmerus eperlanus. 

Cod; treska of Russia; Gadus morrhua. 

Flounder; kambala of Russia; Pleuronectes platessa et P. 
SJlesus. 


Sturgeon; belouga of Russia, and redfish; Acipenser huso. 








































*Not to be confounded with the porgee, pogy or menhaden. 

AN ANGLER’s Camp.—At the International Fisheries 
Exhibition to be held in London this year, there will be, in 
the American department, an angler’s camp, which prom- 
ises to be one of the most striking features of the United 
States exhibit. It will be equipped with all the modern 
appliances for the comfort and convenience of the angler 
in the woods. It is a portable house, 10 feet by 14 feet, and 
will have one end open to allow of an inspection of the in- 
terior. In the house will be arranged articles which have 
heen sent by several persons, and a full collection of all 
things used by anglers is desired. Prof. Goode will be glad 
to receive suggestions or material to make the camp com- 
plete. So far he has the following articles: W. T. Sher- 
man, folding cot with mosquito net, etc., canvas cam 
cha:r, Duncklee’s eamp stove, camp table, Roebuck’s bea 
net, stone pocket filter, combination of jack and lamp, 
Ray’s patent sunshade, minnow pail, American shanty 
pocket hammock, tin basin, plates, knives and forks, Fer- 

son’s water-proof and preservative for boots, Plumb’s 
improved tar and oil for insects, Plumb’s Insect Repellent. 
Conroy & Bissett’s ‘‘Anglers’ Companion for Sait and 
Fresh Water Fishing,” Crosby camp hatchet. We have 
recommended an Adirondack boat with neck-yoke for por- 
tages, rods, etc., landing net and gaff, creel and pack-basket. 

WHERE THE TarpuM Spawns.—Jacksonville, Fla.—It af- 
fords Dr. Kenworthy pleasure to inform Mr. Fred Mather 
that he has discovered the spawning grounds of the tarpum. 
The locality is within six miles of this city; they spawn in 
May and June and will take a cut bait. If some of your 
angling friends wish to tackle streaks of greased lightning, 
tell them to try tarpum fishing. Your trout, black bass and 
salmon fishing is ‘‘allin my eye and Betty Martin,” when 
compared with landing a tarpum.—C. J, Kenwortny. 
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MR. C. FRED. CRAWFORD’S BLACK, WHITE AND TAN ENGLISH SETTER DOG “FOREMAN.” 
Diviied Second in New Orleans Gun Club All-Aged Stake, 1882. 





SALMON ANGLING IN MAINE. | regularly fol’ow it in winter Uncle Thad. Norris used to 
HANKS to the fishculturists, there is a prospect of hav- | — ree . — bee bP tng a 
ing some salmon angling nearer than the British Prov- | ia ae lin eb t tl a * ae a = ae a lick t. pliant rod. 
inces, in the course of a few years. That salmon are now | ey ee een ee eee ee 
ane . a wer . and an vunce sinker being used, and small wood-worms for 
taken with the fly on Maine rivers is a fact not widely |}. ; . os ses 
4 : . ; bait. When nothing else in the shape of fish is in season, 
known. We extract the following from the report of the | iho ‘ancler can have ee + even th hh the ice in th 
Commissioners of Fish and Game. of that State for the | (Cape er Can nave ee nt eee ero ine Ice ne 
vear 1882: shelter of some dock or wharf. Roach at this season of the 
i ” » anita $ > 4 i oe 
” The run of salmon for the year is reported good; large in year are solid in flesh, and make 8 guod pan fish.—Homo. 
numbers, but the average small in size. In the Dominion! a a ee 
of Canada the run has been small. and at the usual period PosiTIon OF THE REEL.—In reply to C. L. Jordan, in 
for taking them with the rod and fly on their most popular | Forest anp Stream of December 28, 1 will only say: For 
fishing resorts, they were unusually scarce, and the sports-} the style of fishing that he aims at he is right in having the 
men returned home discouraged and disappo.nted. Luter | reel in front of his hand, and especially with the reel that 
in the season a run of very good fish was reported, and} he uses. This is the style used in heavy sea-fishing for 
those fortunate enough to be present met with geod success. | striped bass weighing from twenty-five to fifty pounds. Dr. 
With us on the Peno}scot, the run was both early and late, | Henshall, like all Southern and Western anglers, believes 
even down to October, when very large fish were| in, and uses heavy tackle, and for those who like that style 
duily seen at the water-works dam. Several fish were | i. is good enough. The trouble with Mr. Jordan was that 
taken during the season in tide water below the dam, | he had a reel that needs to be checked with the thumb 
on both fly and bait, by anglers, and gave fine sport and | placed on a trout rod and then wondered who ever devised 
created much excitement and enthusiasm among fishermen. | the placing of the reel behind the hand. He asks ‘‘how can 
The summer’s drouth has been very severe and long-contin- you cast a minnow 4 da Henshall with the reel behind the 
ued, not broken even at the present date of Nov. 20. The} sani?” I cun only answer that ‘‘yon can’t.” That style 
late run of fish have had but a poor chance of making their | requires the ree] in that position, but for fine fishing a stiff 
way tothe spawning grounds. We hope these oft-recur- | trout rod with the reel behind the hand is desirabie to those 
ring drouths, increasing in frequency with the wanton de- who prefer science to main strength. I hope that we now 
struction of our forests, will iead tu some legislation upon ‘ understand each other and that Mr. Jordau will eventually 
the subject, and call the attention of our Jumbermen tu the | work up to the point of using finer tackle and getting more 
supply of water as dependent upon the preservation of our | sport. —FLonipiAn. 
forests. At least let us have stringent laws checking the | 
gross carelessness of sportsmen and poachers in leaving 
camp fires unextiiguished. 

On the Dennys Riv-r the run of salmon hos been unusnaliy 
good and many fish were taken on the fly by anglers. Quite 
a revival has tuken place since the local residents begin to 
realize the value of a costless production thoughtlessly de- 


stroyed. Mr. Lincoln, with his usual enterprise and public t c J 1 c 
spirit, has constructed a salmon hatchcry, and the commis- tion fo the great International Fishcries Exhib.t:on to 
sioner will most chce:fully supply all the salmon ova that | f see on next May, an ‘wane a eee a 
the house will nccommedite, et Sire Deveeveres ot Seaeee rns ees 
The great drouth of the season impeded the transit of the Be fessor says: ‘Preparations for t! e exhih'tion are a rently 
salmon to their spawning grounds on the upper sources of the | in prog-ess, and t) r2 is no reason whv it w1. not be pos ible 
river, and many fish were dipped in nets by public-spirited | during the months which remain before the op-ning of the 
citizens below the dams and transported to tie water above | exhibit‘on, to provide fo ‘a disnlay which shall do great credit 
where they had a clear course. We anticipate a bright future ; to the cx‘ensive fishery iadustries of this country. In order to | 
for the be iutifal village of Deanysville. Mr, Benjamin Lin- | 8¢¢ompiish ey — pe heed neccesaty = & fish: the co- 
coln attributes the increased run of salmon of the last two Se he aiken = t ae saad tteohehen T a 
years to the contribution of salmon fry made to this river in | invite correspondence, th-refore, from any persons hav wh | 
1876 and following year. 2 articls suitalle for exhibition, or willing to sug: est plans by 
On the Presumpscot, at its sources on Crooked River, a | which the display of the United States may b2 reidered m ‘re 
very great number of unusually large fish have been taken | effective. Two classes of articles will be car ied to London 
by the poachers for the two or three last years. The ex- | for exhivition, viz: F'rst—Tho:e which make up the ‘collec- 
ceptional size and number of the fish has’ given increased | tive exhib't ot the United States.’ Second--Those which are 
incitement to the nefarious practice of spearing on the | ©" Ce ee : ; 
spawning bed. ‘The very remarkable size of the fish and In the collective exhibit wi!l be shown, in a systematic 
their unwonted number, warrant the conclusion that they Se af eeu Se ae ae ahet ee an fresh- 
are sea salmon planted by us in the head waters of the river | ae ian of ote aan ee Ord eieneriian ‘oun des. 
at Norway and other tributaries of Sebago in the past years. | com-nercial, scientific, social, istorical, and legis‘ative as- 
The first salmon fry were planted in the Presumpscot in | pect of the fisheries. It wiil include the most striking features 
1875. <A large fish of thirteen pounds was taken below the | of similar exhibits made by the Fish Commission in the Phila- 
dam at the outlet of Sebago last June with hook and line. | delphia Exhibition of 1876, and the International Fishery 
A man named Paul is now under arrest for spearing a fish —_ - etd ula” tae der eat oF ata 
vat ht 72 % . ” = twa ; mes , uy oh. rt 
- ighing le nty f four pemrie on Crooked Rive ' the middle | display will be borrowed from the collections of the National 
of October. Several others have been arrested for spearing | yyseum in Washincton, but it will be necessary to enou 6 & 
fish and there are also many other cases whith will be pros- | considerable number of new objects. I w.sh tf reserve the 
ecuted in due course. We fecl warranted in the conclusion v 


i ’ right of piacing in this department such of the private ex- 
that most of these fish are results of our planting seasalmon, | hibits as can there be shown to the best advantage, it be!ng 
not only from the reasons we have assigned above, but from 














Hishculture. 








THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION AT LONDON. 
UR readers know that Conzress has made an appropria- 





entered for comp-tition. 

















the understanding that these are not to be excluded from 
the added fact that we have now a series of eight good fish- | competition. When objects are purchased to fill gaps in this 
ways on the Presumpscot River from Cumberland Mills to | €*bibit, it will be with the detnite understanding that they | 
Sebavo. . cannot enter into competition, and that the name of the per- 
& 3 , son from whom they were obtained will not be mentioned on 
On the Saco River we have planted many thousand young , the labels, or in the catalogue. 
salmon within the last two or three years, at the earnest so-| . “It is considered especia iy desirable that the department 
licitation of the leading and influential citizens of Saco and | of competitive exhib ts shall contain a very complete rep. e- 
Biddeford, who have been petitioning in the long past for cemnetics ot ~ vised food a of fish—canned, 
fishways, which inadequate means have compelled us to defer | $706, Paks <0» — : ae an taeda eae 
until prior claims of an earlier date bad been attended to. eee to that country gunceniing, in 1881, to oe then 
At the earliest opportunity this year surveys were made and | 2.000000, in addition to the very large exports to othcr parts 
plans furnished by Mr. Harry Buck, Engineer, and fishways | of Europe and to the European colonies in the east. Manu- 
ordered to be built by the owners and vccup nts of the several | facturers of boats and boat-fitting, angling apparatus and 
dams. After due notices had been-served upon the respective | costumes, and other similar articles, are also wu: ged to contri- 
parties, age held, and all the requirements of the statutes Witt be awarded Up o jury of —— and diplomas of hcnor 
duly complied.with, much tothe surprise of the commis- | ”%; xperts. , 
sioner his decision has been appealed from, and the censtitu- | a, ho repiemativees , eS eee Bet — 
tionality of the law of our own State denied. We ho e for to correspondence relating to a plications for space, ete. 
a favorable decision of the people’s rights at an early day. Goods to be exhibited, if delivered in Washington, Philadei- 
phia, or New York, will be carried to London and installed at 
e <p of the government; special ments may be 
ie 





*‘Roacn” Fisnrvgc.—Philadelphia —Roach fishing is now how ‘or the return of articles at the close ofthe exhibition. 
in season here, I know some very enthusiastic anglers who 


“The exhibition—which is under the patronage of the 


Queen of England and the presidency of the Prince of Wales 
—will be opened-on the tirst of May, 1883, in buildings now 


being ercct-d in the Horticu.tural Gardens at South Ken-_ 


sington, and will continue for a period o: six months.” 


FISHCULTURE IN MICHIGAN. 


MONG the notable fishcultural cstabl'shrents in America 
may be reckoned that of the United Statos Fish Com- 
mission, at Northville, Mich.. in charge of Mr. Frank N. 
Clark. Mr. Clark an‘ his father were te p‘oazers of tsheul- 
ture in Michigan, and the present station was established by 
the former in 1875 asa private enterprise. ‘The No.thville 
hatchery lies about a mile west of the depot, and really oc- 
cupies but an acreor two. ‘ihe grounds have a somewhat 
steep but beautiful incline to the soath, the large spring 
which supplies the water n2ccssary be.nz eight feet above the 
hatching house where it is first used. Before entering the 
hatching house the water is rua into a reservo.r or opén pond, 
15x150 feet, for cooling purposes. The hatchinz Louse is an 
o:dinary one-story frame building, 0x0 fect, fully sixty feet 
of which length is used forthe treatment of the ezgs aftor 
they have been taken from the fish. : 

The eggs of the brook trout are hatched by p— 6,000 of 
them on a tray made of a wooden tram> with wire nettinz 
bottom, about 7x12 inches in s.ze. Six of taese are p ace 
one above another in a wooden box, open at the top, and with 
perforated bottoms, and co.d water alowed to 1un through 
it day and night. ‘lhe waicr is at a constant tomporature of 
36 or U7 degrees, and the time requ:red for broo< t. out’ oggs 
to hatch is 10) days; waitefish require 2) days longer. . tor 
the sake of convenience these hatcning boxcs are, at No ta- 
ville, placed en’ to end, sv in a row, and three rows sice by 
side on an inclined table. At preseitt only about bv toxes are 
in use. giving a total of 1,0uy,000 prospective wiggleis. Of 
couise many of the eg3s come to nought, and thes2 must be 
carefully picked oat with tweozers deftly handled by young 
women emplosed ct 75 centsaday. In doing this the trays 
a.e earetuliy removed from the boxes and placed on a table 
oy tae window, where tuo strong 1izhkt reatily reveals the 
whit» ez. s and those covere 1 with a tunzus growth, eituer of 
which weuld soon communicate their imperiect.ous to the 
others, and, like a rotten appic ina barrel of sound ones, do- 
stioy the entire lot. 

A‘ fir-t and fora few weeks a‘terward the eggs look like so 
many weli-formed peas. Grad.aily two little blac« spots— 
the eyes of the comming fish—appear. AL ttle later the ezg, 
it held up to the light between the thumb and finger, seems 
but a transparent, blacs-spotted bit of hard, jeliy-hke sub- 
stance. A.t-r hatching, and as soon as the fry are ready to 
feed, the trout are placed in ponds adjoining the hatching- 
house, of which the.e are sevcn, each #xs0 feet, with a 


| water depth of 13 inches at the hca® and four feet at foot. 


At tho head of each pond is a narrow’ sluice way witaa 
water gate, throuzh which, when permitted, the fish may 
pass from one pond. to the other. kach pond is occupied by 
lish of a certain age. . 

ihe treatment of whitefish eggs differs from that of brook 
and Ca:ifornia t out in that they are placed in glass jars 5x12 
inches, and the water introduced from below escapes from 
tie top, so that the eggs—which are considerably larger than 
those oi the trout—are kept constantly “boiling,” a precess 
that brings the bad eggs tu the top, waen they can easily be 
removed. Of thes2 jars thers are porhaps 200 at Northville, 

The whitefish eggs used there are all secured by agents at 
fisheries at rut-in Bay and elsewhere on the lakes, who go 
out with the i:shermen to their nets and operat. on such fish 
as they may solect. It is proposed, however, so nto pen up 
the whitefish that may Lesclocted and own them as a part of 
the stock in trade, the same as w.t trout, at the hatchery. 
The nunber of eggs now on hand at Northville is as ioliows: 
Whitensh, 50,000,000; brook trout, 500.000; lak> trout. 300,000 
—which numbers will be increased next spring by the addi- 
tion of ~00,000 Califo nia trout eggs. Of the whitefish eges 
5,000,000 are now boing prepared for ~ nent to different 
States and to Germ any and other parts of kurope, the latter 
in exchange for ish and eggs sent to the United itates. 

All fish eggs are counte.i by being measured in a druzgist’s 
“graduated” glass, experiment havinz shown such m>thod to 
be correct enough for all practical purposes. Of fish now in 
tue ponds there are 10,00 b.ook t.out iry or minnows and 
3,000 one to four years o!d; 15,000 Califo nia trout fry and 
1,300 one to tour years old; ides 500 lake troat and 1,£00 
land-locked saimon. The last two lots were secu.ed as an 
pet and will probably not be kept. 
- Much is being made at Northvil.e of the Californ‘a or rain- 
bow trout, the first of which was brought fiom the Golden 
State by Mr. F. N. Clark afew yearsa:o. They are distin- 
guished from the brook or trout @ straight band 
of ra.nbow colors extending aong the ani gradually 
fading out at either end. They are much ss than the 
brook trout, Mr. Clark having ba‘tod them in McCloud River, 
California, and caught them with hishand. They g.ow very 
much faster than the brook trout, as shown by co uparative 
specimens now being prepared for tue internat_ozal exhi- 
bition to take place acoss the Atlantic this year. It is pro 
F eedi - as Beat ones few : yg an 

reeding t ne within a years ve ‘ 
stock to produce 10,000,000 eggs a 

Some attent.on is also beinz 
locked saloon and wall-eyed 
being &% from Grand Lake stieam, 
from f 


to the cultivat'on of land- 
pike, the cggs of the formcr 
Maine, a.dof the hg od 
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Northville work is the introduction of the German carp. all 
of which are hatched in the national car 








| 
| such a law can be constitutionally framed so that it can been- 
pon1s at Washine- | forced, this most difficult question will be solved, and we can 


ton. So far 25,000 to 30,000 have been “planted” in Michigan. | 
There are now 3,000 on hand at the station, many of which | tlemen or professional pot-hunter. 


will be distributed in the spring. 
Mr. Clark expects to send out in the sprinz about 29.000,000 
whitefish for distribution in the upper portions of lakes 








MR. D. C. SANBORN’S BLACK, WHITE AND TAN ENGLISH SETTER DOG “COUNT NOBLE.” 


Diviled Third in New Orleans Gun Club All-Aged Stake, 1882. 





exterminate the pestilent poacher whether in the garb of gen- 


“We think no fishing with nets of any kind should be al- 
lowed above tide water. Hcok and line, with fly or bait, 
should be alone permitted. A moments reflection will teach 


Huron, Superior and Michigan. Alpena has about twice as | that, if the same methods and freedom to fish above as on 


many whitefish on hand for similar distribution. 


| tide water arg tolerated, the result will prove the utter de-| to be 
| should be glad to hear from you that the movement has your 


As already stated, the Northville hatchery was begun and | struction of all the fish that enter.the river. 


for some years continued as a private enterprise. In 1881 the 
United States Fish Commission rented the property and it 
has since been under it3 control, Mr. Clark being in charge. 
The —— is worth $10,000, and last season the production 
was: Whitefish, 22,500,000; brook trout 200,000; California 
trout and lake trout, each 100,000. Last fall a whitefish 
hatchery was built by the government at Alpena, costing $1.- 
500. This station will have a canacitv of one hundred million 
whitefish eggs. This fall only 210 jars were fitted up, and 
these contain 42,000,009 eggs. 


REPORT OF THE MAINE COMMISSION. 


TS Commissioners of Fish and Game of Maine have made 

their report for 1882, They cali attention to the fact 
that wken the Department of Fisheries had the game of the 
State added to its charge, no additional provision was made 
for the increased care, time and expense. Fish wardens were 
made aoe wardens, but no appropriation was made for more 
than doubled work ani outlay. Under the present law $1,500 
is allowed for the payment of all the wardens. As the fish 
wardens are now game wardens. this sum is to be divided 
among them ail. On the present tist of commissioned warlens 
there are fifty-one persons. At the last session of the a. 
lature, by an oversight, the usual appropriation of $1,; 
for wardens was omitted. An appropriation of $5,000 a year 
for the two ensuing years was made, or $10,0U0in toto. From 
this is to be deducted salaries of war‘lens, $5,000, leaving 
$7,000 for expenses of Grand Lake Stream Works for land- 
locked salmon eggs, for Penobscot salmon eggs at Bucksport 
and Orland, for hatching eggs and distributing the pro- 
geny, for distributing black bass, holding hearinzs, makinz 
surveys for fishwaysand all its attendant expenses, in- 
specting rivers and ponds, defending suits before 
county commissione's, trial justices and county courts, and 
for employing detectives in defense of the fish and game laws 
Every dollar that has been expended for the enforcement of 
the game laws has been just so many dollars taken from the 

rotection and propagation of fish. The fisheries department 
os been sacrificed to the exact amount deducted for the pro- 
tection of the game and the enforcementof the game laws. 
The commissioners say that ‘the two depa: tments are insep- 
arable by nature, and can never be economically adminis- 
tered as distinct offices. Every poacher unites the two. The 
salmon poacher is the river wrecker, the lumber stealer, the 
deer poacher, the trout poacher and occasional horse thief. 
Let the question be met openly and squarely. If we are to 
have e of the two branches of the State preperty that 
united is of more direct benefit to the commonwealth, and 
brings more wealth into our midst and divides it more equally 
among all the people than any other inte: est, then make the 
requisite appropriation for its proper conduct, and the rigid 
entorcement of the laws. Do either this, or abolish it at once 
promptly. 





“The great money value of the fish and game to our State | the presidency cf Edward Birkbeck, Esq., M.P., whic 


ome make it a subject of fostering care and protective leg- 
tion. 

‘The point to be considered is how to make the most of this 

t State interest. So soon as our trout fishing commences 
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“There has béen distributed this season Penobscot salmon try | 


in the different rivers as follows, viz.: 


ne og OPC CLOTECE ECCT OE ET 300,000 
I CE Is dees cc Secgntess race cen¥es 267,000 
II ag 5 d0asc.) ebewscceuces owen 25,000 
Kennebec River........ccscccccescoeesecs 200,000 
Androscoggin River.........seceseeeecees 200,000 
Presumpscot River........ssessereeereees 140,000 
Bacd: RiveP. 01. .ccccscee Nagas Maer eadecee 60,000 

NOME ie doc das canned aed eeeNacasue 1,192,000 


“Our work in planting land-loexed salmonhas been amply 
repaid to us this year in the exhibition of most gratifying 
results at Moosehead, at Enfield, and at Ran¢elev. At MG6ose- 
head thev have been captured on the fly, from time to time, 
for the last two years. At Enfield, fish estimated at mst 
exaggerated weight, were seen on the spawning bed this 
year. but in all p’obability fairly estimated by one accustomed 
to judge corrcetly of the weicht of fish in the water, fullv 
equalling ten or twelve pounds. At Rangeley considerable 
numbers have been taken by anglers for severdl years past. 
In Ranzeley Lake alone, over fifty of two pounds weight and 
over were taken by anglers last June. ore or less were 
alo taken in the lakes below. Quite a number were seen 
by the commissioner on the spawning beds in Rangeley 
stream in October, some of them very large and estimated 
by him and others at not less than ten or twelve pounds. All 
this is the more encouraging, as it indicatcs that we shall 
be enabled in the early future to take spawn at Enfleld and 
Rangeley for the further stocking yearly of these waters. It 
must be borne constantly in mind by our Legislature, that a 
given field of water or earth w ll but produce food sufficient 
of fish or wheat for a given number of persons. The waters 
of Maine are now fished by a large population from all the 
United States. How many, your railroad officers and your 
hotel keepers will inform you. Our fields must be yearly 

iantcd and sowed for the mouths that the natural produc- 
‘on is not sufficient to feed. When the very inadequate s.ap- 
ply of means in resources to procure the ova to stock the 
very wide area of waters, we are expected to plant, is borne 
in mind; when it is remembered that the fair supply of fish 
fry to one acre is set down by experienced fishcuiturists at 
5,000 to one acre of water, or Loo one pound fish, the pleas- 
ure experienced by usin our success with our meagre resources 
will be participated in by all our brother commissioners.” 


FISHCULTURE IN ENGLAND. 


8S we have before stated it is proposed to form a National 
Fishculture Association in England, and the following 
circular, dated Crown Buildings, 158 Fleet street, London, 
Dec. 15, 1382, has been issued: 
Knowing that you are interested in the subject of fisheu|!- 
ture, we beg to ask if you will kindly attend a meetin as 
is 
be held at three o’clock on Wednesday, 20th December, 15582, 
at the Fishmonczers’ Hall, London Bridge, kindly lent by the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers for the occasion. 
The object of the meeting is to forn a National Fishculture 





in spring, all our best localities from Moosehead to Rangeley | Association of Great Britain and Ireland. We feel sure you 


are infested by men fish:ng for the markets of neighboring 
States. Mostof these men are from other States, who are 
reaping a crop for whose cultivation, pro; tion and pro- 
ion they have not been taxcd for, or paid one cent. We 

do not know what the net profit may be on fish thus taken, 
but there is one fact ever present before us, that these men 
bring nothing into the State, while every pound of trout thus 
taken is five dollars robbed from the people of the State. 
We believe five doilars is less than the minimum cost of every 
pound of trout taken at Moosehead or Rangeley or Grand La .e 
stream by our summer visitors, o- our own anglers. It is the 
canen with the products of our forests and fields, in the matter 
of our ©. itis difficult to obtain legislation commensur- 
ate with the requirements of the evil. fhe laws are framed 
with such criminal negligence, or else so skillfully tampered 
with and emasculated x soene intounstad Setenit. to poaching, 
that it is almost impossible to convict under them: We can now 
ex capernaioe oT cas" deur Same a cone ibe 

any of our or 
oon the State. Ailow citizms of other Btates to'come 


here 
and enjoy ali the privileze3 of oar forests aad str2am3; to par- 
ti ‘fo y Coop tha: we have protected and cul- 
tivated, but jaat 1b be consumed on our own soil, If 


~~ 


| 


will agree with us that such a society is wanted. and hasan 
immense field open for it. At present all British efort in fish- 
culture is individual effort, and not only do the public gener- 
ally know little of what is being done, but our fishculturists - 
themselves are often quite ignorant of what other laborers in 
the same fiel doing; as p oof of this, we may mention 
the difficu.ty we have experienc2d in getting the nam-s and 
2d resses of fishculturists, and we are aware that there are 
many whose names we have fa’l2d to 
We know from experience tiiat in this country an increas- 
ing interest is being taken in fishcuiture and f of 
kinds; in other coustries, including our own colonies, - 
cultural societies are doing most valuable work. In view of 
these facts, and also of t Great International Fisheries 
Exhibition which is to be opened in London next year by her 
Majesty the Qu:2en, it is unquestionably most desirabie that 
such a society us we have referred to shou:d be formed. It 
hee Doha Fd nae mpd ta undertaking, but 
rb Be fic society, established on the sim and 
foundations, viz., to promote the interests of inland 
and sea fisheuiture of all kinds in the best way e. 
Further details will be explained at the The fol- 
lowinz gentlemen have promised to support the movement; 





The Marquis of Exeter, Sir James Gibson Maitland, Bart., 


Mr. E. Birkbeck, M.P., Lieut.-Col. Custance, Mr. C. L. Bux- 
ton, Mr. T. J. Mann, Dr. Francis Day, Mr. Greville Fennell, 
Mr. Francis Francis, of the Field, Mr. C. C. Capel, Mr. J. A. 
Youl, Mr. H. Ffennell, of Land and Water, Mr. William 
Senior, of the Daily News and Bell’s Life, Mr. J. P. Whecldon, 


of the Yachting Gazette, and many others. 


Will you kindly inform us if it will be convenient for you 
resent at the meeting; or if you cannot attend, we 


good wishes. W. OLDHAM CHAMBERS, 
Hon. See. Norfolk ani Suffolk Acclimatization Society. 
R. B. Marston. 
Editor Fishing Gazette. 


Che Fennel. 
FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


January 9, 10, and 11, 1833.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secvetary, 193 Hobart street, 
Meriden, Conn. 

February 20, 21, 22 and 28. 1£88.- Grand Intcrnational Perch Stow, 
Washington, D.C. has. Lincoln, Superintendent, Office, Skating 
Rink, Washington, D. C. 

March 26, 27 and 2%, 1883.—-Dominion of Canada Kennel Ciub 
Show. at Ottawa, Canada. Charl-s Lincoln, Sup -rintendent. 

April 3. 4, aud 5 183. Wesiemn j’enusylvania | oultry Society's 
Fifth Annual Bench Show. Pittsburgh, Va. Entries for the bunch 
show Derby, for English setters whe on or ufier January 1. 1%3, 
close February, 1, 1883. Chas. Lincoln Superintendent. C. B. Elbin, 
— 

May, 1¢83.—Westminster Kerrel (lib, £ererth /nnurl Fe ch 
Show, New York City. Robt. C. Cornell, 54 William st., New York 
City. 
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“PIOUS JEEMS” ON DOGS AND TRIALS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your letter of Decembe « 20 asking me to “give your readers 
the benefit of my experience by laying before them my views 
regar‘ling field trials and the dogs that pa:ticipate ia them,” 
has received my careful attention, and as it is a subject of so 
much interest to so large a number of sportsmen, I fear it 
may exc.te more n2wspaper controversy than [ wish to en- 
gage in, so I will say in the beginning, on no account 
will I ve drawn into any coatroversy. My op‘nions are 
the result of my own experience, ani{ have nothing to gain 
in forcing them on the pub.ic. I have no particuiar strain of 
dogs to advertise, as I have none to seil. have been forced 
by facts to give up many of my preconceived opinions of 
sporting dogs. I will say, if I find I am wrong, | am not so 
wedded to consistency as to remain in ignorance rather than 
confess a —— of opinion. 

I have attended most of the ficld trials, either as judge or 
spectator, held in the United States, and was at one time a 
warm advocate of the point system. A long experience as 
judge has forced me to change my opinion and give my 
preference to the heat system. 

‘There is a certain eiement of luck pervading all field trials. 
In the point sys.em this element cspecially predominates, | 
never yieided my p eference to the heat system until I had, 
when act'nz as judze under the point system, been compelled 





by the rules te awari the priz2 of merit to the sorriest dog in 
the race. Havinz act-d as judge a number of times under 
the heat system, T have never yet seen a dog win a first prize 
that was not fairly entitled to it. As this question has been 
discussed so often in the columns of al! the sporting journals, 
I do not pooner to bore your readers with it further, but lay 
it away with the old bores who for years worried us with 
uruzzle-ioader vs. breech-loader—as in my early youth was 
discussed flint and steel vs. percussion locks—all of there old 
ideas have been sett.ed and ¢orgotten, and as far as I am con- 
cerned | have consigned the point system of judging in field 
trials to the same grave 
Every new field trial is an imiprovement on t*e last, as 
points of difference arise which require alterations vf. the 
sules, These are always remedied when brought to the atten- 
tion of the clubs. The most absolute necess.ty for the success 
of field tria.s is to secure the services of practical sportsmen 
who are competent to judge. This may seem an easy matter, 
as itis but natural to suppose that a good sportsman is a 
judge of a good doz. Yet bave seen séme good sportsmen 
who were crack shots, ani devoted much time to fieid sports, 
who had ie ideas of what was necessary for a field 
. A doz that has no style nor system in ran:ing and quar- 
tering often gives a pot-hunter a great many shots, bat such 
a doz cannot win on a field trial. I donot think any of ou: 
clubs have their standard on style as high as it should be; for 
the reason that the winners in tield trias are the sires and 


dams of future generations of sporting dozs, andl tie nee eet 
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{sé the sost deblived: as “nothing adds more to the pleasure of 
( graceful attitudes of the. d And the 


sportsman who gives more attention to his game bag than his 


the sport than the 


© gentleman is fit to judge in a field trial who does not 
f th that he ie wiling Yo tent abumn uber: 
of the canine race t he is wi r a upera- 
ould never ju in a field 

trial. Fe object of = — rae epost, Dee the develop- 
ment of the sporting dog. a judge must never pay any 
Bink it is in excéeding 

ird, or in any way allow his 


og, will never make a competent judge on @ field trial. 

nat ly love dogs. If his ju 

tion and slander for this love, he 

attention to sport while judgin, 5 ae 
7 to kil ae 


bad taste for a jud; 
mind to be diverted from the dogs that are under judgment. 


A sportsman who has never witnessed a field trial cannot ex- 


pect to be competent to judge correctly before he learns b 
experience. Jtidges require to be educated to judge, as muc: 


as the trainer to handle dogs. And I would advise all clubs 


conducting field trials to select at least ene experienced 


judge, and on no account select a judge who has never wit- 


nessed a field trial. There are exceptions to this rule; some 


men are nascitur non fit. In this class I may be permitted to 


mention Mr. Elliott Smith, one of the judges inthe Eastern 
Field ‘trials at High Point, N.C. The elubs must educate 


judges, as they do handlers and dogs; and as the old ones can- 


not serve always, they must prepare others to take their 
places. : 


{ think I should be allowed to write very freely on this sub- 


ject, as I sacriticed all my fall and winter sport, up to this 
time,to act as judge for the Eastern Field Trials ‘Cluo, and the 
New OrleansGun Club. And while I was devoting my ener- 
gies to developing the sporting dog, my hunting companions 
at home were having aroyal time in a camp hunt on the 
Tombigbec, but if my services contributed anything to make 
those trials asuccess, I have no regrets. 


The next question that cOémes upis tuedog, Iam so often 
asked which is the best of all the varities of sporting dogs. 
A knotty question to answer. At my feet, asI write, on the 
hearth rug before a big wood fire, lie two pointers, a Gordon 
and a Llewellin setter, all beauties and peifect types of their 
kind, but the truth must come, and I answer the question 
with a sigh, for here I have had to give upahobby. Here I 
must confess to a change of opinion, for I have always 
thought the pointer the best dog in the world, but the recora 
of tield trials is against that opinion, and in spite of my early 
love for the pointer, I am compelled to say, that when the 
pointer meets the red Irish, he carries a more level head than 
the Irish and wins; when he meets the Gordon he carries less 
lumber and wins over the Gordon, but when he tackles a 
Llewellin he meets his fate, I confess it with a heart pang. 
The pointer is the best dog in the world, except the Llewel- 
lin setter. The question then arises, why have I arrived at 
such a conclusion? Go to the records of the field trials, and 
in nearly a stake you find the Llewellin first and the 
pointer second, : 

‘Take the Eastern Field Trials two years ago when Gladstone 
and Sensation struggled so hard for first in the All-Aged 
Stakes. Sens tion is a grand dog, but the Llewellin Gladstone 
was his superior. Take ‘the Eastern Field ‘trials at High 
Point in November last. Croxteth, a magniticent pointer, 
swept the field with the tread of a conqueror until he met the 
Llewellin setter London, and he, too, tound the Llewellin in- 
vincible. 

‘ake the National Kennel Club Trials for years and the 
Llewellins have invariably won most of the prizes. Take the 
Summer Trials of ’81 and ’82, even in the extreme South, 
where the pointer — to win, the first prizes have been 
captured by the Liewellin3. 

Why is this? After mature deliberation I believe I have 
solved the problem. A quarter of a century ago the pointer 
was the best dogin the world. He is better adapted to a 
southern climate than the setter; he can stand heat and thirst 
better; he goes unscathed through cockleburrs and beggar- 
lice, which are very annoying to the setter, but he has degen- 
erated of late years. 

The Southern sportsmen generally lost their fortunes dur- 
ing the late war, and were unable to keep up their kennels 
as they didin former years, and as the setter was better 
adapted to a colder climate, the pointer was discarded by 
Northern sportsmen. A hundred dollars have been spent in 
the development of the setter, both in England and America, 
for one on the pointer during the last twenty years. ‘The 
setter has had ail the advantage. And as the Llewellins have 
had more money spent in their development than any other 
class, they have gone to the front, just tike the race horse. At 
one time Virginia was a Jeader in breeding race horses, even 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana produced some famous 
winners, but the old Metarie course at New Orleans has 
become a Golgotha, while Saratoga and Long Branch can vie 
with Louisville and Lexington in developing the thorough- 
bred. ‘The whole thing ina nutshell is, the wealth is in the 
Northern States, and it takes money to develop blood in horse 
or dog. 

I still believe the pointer can be bred up again, and will be, 
when the Southern planter is ricn enough to make the experi- 
ment. There are but few good pointers left. ‘The old rough- 
haired po.nter was a game dog, and the velvet-haired, thin- 
shinaot, shivering bench show beauty that is offered for breed- 
ing sires will never bring back the dog of which we sung 
from the Potomac to the Gulf, ‘Old Virginny never tires.” 1 
love the old pointer, and intend to do what [ can to restore 
him, as I would a lost art. 

The Gordon setter is a beauty on the bench, but he has been 
bred after the Stonehenge model, and he now carries too 
much lumber to eompete either with the pointer or Llewellin. 

The red Irish always were and always will be a failure in 
field trials, because they are never what sportsmen call leve!- 
headed, with the exception of the Campbell strain of red 
Irish, which is imbued with a considerable quantity of native 
blood. I know of no good ones. 

Of the Laveracks | have little to say, as J think their 
crowning glory is, that from them came the Llewellin. 

lhave heard it remarked very often at field trials, “It is 
no use to compete for prizes, the judges will award them to 
the Llewellins, anyhow.” What a miserable lot of judges the 
clubs must select, if they do such things. Will not the 
croaker who reads this pause and think for one moment? Is 
it not possible that some honest man may sometime be 
selected to act as judge? Look the thing squarely in the face 
and don’t youthink you will have to giveit upas I did, and 
acknowledge that the Llewellin is the best doz, ego, he is 
bound to win? 

I hear some say the dogs of to-day can not endure as much 
as they could twenty years ago; that, too, is a mistake. 
They are better than they ever were, but twenty years ago 
we used muzzle-loaders, and our dogs rested while we were 
loading. Now we give them no rest in the field.’ It,is not so 
hard to account for the cream in the cocoanut as some persons 
imagine; it only requires a little thoughtful observation to 
learn where most of our difficulties lie. 

I hope this is a satisfactory reply to your letter. If any of 
your readers are benefited by the result of my experience and 
observation, I can assure them i am amp A ag for my 
trouble. lf they see cause to differ with me, I have not the 
slightest objection. If I am wrong, I am very sure they will 
have to find proofs elsewhere than the field trial records. 

While you are discussing my letter, I will be busy popping 
away at the quail, making up for jost time. While 1 am 
having a good time, may you have the same, is the wish of 

Prous JEEMS. - 


Locuinvak, Miss., Dec. 26, 1882. 

STRAYED SETTERS FOUND.—Found, two red Irish 
setter dog paps, about — a Owner can have — by 
calling, proving property, and paying expenses. Address 
AGENT, na O. Box ti2) Grand Haven, Mich. 
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THE WASHINGTON BENCH SHOW. servants of the present day would not such orders, even 
§ the dates are now fixed (Feb. 2,29 and 2) and the |! aid down at atrot ennel roles, Indeed, i nt fat 20 


building secured for this show, the work of getting out | country are coufined the 


the premium lists will at once be part of their lives without 
The Rink, where the show will be held, from the description ayes “pproaching rersonable out-of-door work or oxer- 


given of it, is the best adapted building in the coun ora|™. 
Show of fis Kind. Assurances fren. the owners of vome of | 4, Bot the best authorities on Kennel matters was a Master 
thie in the try have y been ived to | Hod ‘or many years Master o the Holderness, and for a 

















































insure of its @ success. 
7 , *, | couple of seasons of the Quorn. It was said that there 
There is no doubt that this will be a capital place to dispose | potter hunteman than Mr. Hod son, but that in the bated 
himself specially that he could 


of dogs. 

The élite of the Washington society will no doubt attena | 1 was supreme, and he prided 
the show in large numbers, as special invitations will be sent prevent hounds ha h Fret mp hype ee 
tothe President and members ol Consreestoattend the ahow. | 0 cmapisint wen brought about ty hound cing sera 
thus affording exhibitors and visitors a grand opportunity to | ¢© lie inactive on their benches for many hours, and his plan 

Eo sepital inal Gnas sr ee Y“ | on non-hunting days was to have them turned off their 

see t , benches once every two hours, and in the winter, when the 
SS ree evenings were very long, to have them so disturbed by mcon- 

OTTAWA BENCH SHOW. light. Here is a proof that an experienced otserver put 
HE sportsmen here are very enthusiastic over the show, aes ——— So. a rs ae } rayon 

and all exhibitors will receive @ very cordial welcome | 0) i900 Sue aU has been slecpine for go, oh og own- 

to the oe city of Canada. Parl ament will be sitting dur- with his limbs ina Sena os on oe he a 
ng 9 show; this pie ag ‘yee 1b. _ivgges. 4 = oe name until he shakes himself, he moves w:th a lame gait meee 
aa teeta eke ‘ar ‘ae aan or This is not at all noticeable in dogs in regular work, as a 
their owners or carctakers: Grand Trunk Railroad, Can- inter, setter or terrier in working condition, invariably 
adian Pacific, Utica & Black River Railroad, New York Cen- Set iiicea ae aoe oe round and oo —— timo, 
tral, Central Vermont Railroad, Buffale, New York & Phila- | J" oat © 00 s raged ered te vg my abou 4 th, ba 
ao Buffalo, Pittsburg & Western Railroad complaints such as kennel ieenenen, ~ out aaa anaae _ 

The American Cocker Spaniel Club have decided to offer — agree tad a Soane cous ae 
$10 cosh Sor the hest-cocker apantel exneiited, See: TANGO | tise subject, and if they have been unsuccessful, in breedin 
according to the club’s standard. Hintries will positively oe tn eee tale go wrong, the oa oe dale bn aeeiet Be 
close on the 12th of March. Two more special prizes have | 0% iti OCs by aualifrine the me thse y mig a f artifici “4 
been contributed, one by the Montreal Dog Fanciers Associa- | ? ting i tha ying . oF a a of artificia 
tion, of a very fine silver cup for the best Yorkshire terrier addi Sons th 6 an ment 0 x ennel with a largo 
exhibited, another silver cup by F. J. Boswell, Esq., for the ition to the routine of exercise.—Kennel Gazette, 
best matched pair of Gordon setters, dogs or bitches. sip eter ir irenienenripeatianat ’ 

Caas. LINCOLN, Superintendent. THE MOTHER BEAGLES. 


SS = ] HAVE two little beagle mothers, The grand dams had 
KENNEL LAMENESS. four little beagle puppies, the daughter only one. . I havo 
the two mothers in baskets each side of the fire in my sitting 
7 ITH the fall of the leaf, and the cold, foggy atmosphere | room. One of the four little ones died, then the beagle grand 
of November, may very well come those preliminary | dame had her eye on her little granddaughter, and was most 
signs of a lameness that is so insidious in its nature as to have | anxious to get it into her basket to make up for the little one that 
baffled the faculty up to the present time, both in determin- | she lost. Her daugliter thought otherwise. Whenever the 
ing its cause, or in deciding for it a permanent remedy. It is | yourg beagle mother got out of her basket, the grandmother 
considered to be a rheumatic affection, but that is a particu- | would jumpimmediately in and take possession of the little 
larly wide term, and there are certain proofs that it is at- | grand puppy, cuddle and caress it until the little mother 
tributable to some local influence specially accessible to the | came back, then relinquish it at once without the least dis- 
constitution of the —e. A low, damp dwelling bom hear a | pute. This little one was very whining and fretfal, althouzh 
river, or adjacent to badly or totally undrained land, may | a very fine puppy. Then it wook sick anddied. Then there 
account for ague and rheumatism in man, and it has been | way commotion in the camp, for after it was taken away, 
clearly shown that persons inhabiting such quarters, or hav- | the daughter would jump into her mother’s baskct and lay 
ing much to do in meadows or marshes, may not be subject | siege to all three of the little — and would not take nay; 
to any ill effects at the time, but, as if some poison is inhaled | but they did not fight. The old mother would then make 
into their systems, they will suffer years aiterward from | rcom for herdaughter, and take a share in their nursinz. 
rheumatic complaints. , ; Now the three little puppies have the blessing of tw) 
There is nothing of this kind, however, to be traced in con- | mothers. It is really astonishing and amusing to watch tho 
nection with dogs. as those accustomed to hunt in water, or | maneuvers of those two little beagle mothers. 
under constant exposure to weather, frequently live the} I am astonished that ladies do not take more to littie 
longest, and are exempt longer than others from the mala- | beagles. EF would never have another lap or tield doz after 
dies that have a tendency to creep upon old age. Moreover, knowing the beagle. The beagle is a most delightful pet and 
it has been proved that kennels built in low situations be- | companion, either for the field or parlor. It is such a useful 
tween hills have entirely escaped visitations of Kennel lame- | little animal, for-they are death on the jack rabbit and<o 
ness, and when built upon the most periect principles, on | very affectionate, but require warmth; and I do no think 
high grond, such as one would choose for the sites of houses, | them very long livea—about eight years; not much longer. 
the inmates have suffered _in a marked degree from |The father of the puppizs is a little black and white im- 
kennel lameness. The late Mr. Assheton-Smith discovered | ported beagle that was presented to me by,an English gentie- 
this at Tedworth, as his first kennels were built on the| man. He is a most pugnacious little dog and a perfect Nim- 
summit of a hill, and in accordance with Mr. Smith’s ideas, | rod in the field. He has run himself almost blind, for he 
no expense was spared to insure the comfort of the hounds. | never will stop running until he is made to. He is now about 
Within a few months of the kennels being occupied, how- | seven years old and begins to show age; has quite lost one eye, 
ever, an extraordinary number of the hounds got this shoul- | so I will not let him hunt any more, only when he slips out. 
der lameness, and it so happened that some of them so placed I cannot tell how he escaped the contagion of last October. 
hors de combat were located in some old farm buildings at the | We lost then six beautiful foxhounds and four beagles with tho 
foot of the hill. Here they got well again almost directly, distemper, which disease was the most virulent of its kind. 
and the fact was so palpable after repeated trials that the | This distemper raged all through Virginia. Everything that 
present Tedworth kennels were built on the site of these cow- | could be done was done to save the dogs, but to no avail. 
sheds, and from thenceforth there was no more kennel lame- | One beautiful and favorite foxhound was perfectly cold thiee 
ness. days before it died. I never could have believed that thers 
The same thing exactly occurred to Loi d Portsmouth’s pack |-could have beenso much differing among the canine race. 
at Eggesford, the old kennels, on a fine commanding site, at | They were all nursed and cared for as much as if they had 
this time affording healthy accommodation as cottages for the | been Christians. Nearly all our neighbors lost their hounds 
Earl's retainers, but the hounds inhabit kennels built in a bot- | and other dogs at that time. Now hounds are very scarce in 
tom where the building is often enough hidden in fog. Virginia and there are scarcely any beagles at all to be got 
Those who have closeiy watched all the results of kennel | for -_ or money. ‘ 
lameness will easily form an opinion that the expense of the} Old Rattler, too, is a singing dog. It is most extraordinary; 
above change of kennel accommodation, involving several | if h> be asleep, and I begin to sing, in a moment he is up, puts 
thousand pounds, was very well applied. The fine pack of | his fore feet upon my lap, opens his mouth, and pitches his 
hounds of which in hisday Assheton-Smith could boast, and | yoice tothe very highest key. At first I thought it uncom- 
the grand pack now at Eggesford could not have been estab- | monly strange. The next time I saw his old master I men- 
lished under circumstances associated at all with the epidemic | tioned the circumstance to him. He said = indeed, ho 
called kennel lameness. lt is really a malady that goes | could sing, and always began to siag his ittle dog’s song 
further than merely incapacitating dogs from work, Or making | when any one began to sing. I thought at first it brought 
them permanent cripples, as a good many could show that | back some old memory to the poor little beagle. It appears 
breeding has been greatly influenced by the outbreak of the | not, he is a singing coz. The other beagles do not sing 
malady ina kennel. Dogs hitherto prolitic sires have become | like him, but often commence to howl and make a portent 
guite the opposite after being laid down with this lameness, | Bedlam. . E. 
and it has not been until their usual going and gait has been | parce Wiiram County, Virginia. 
thoroughly restored that they have got back seemingly to ; 
their full powers. Bitches have been far more influenced 5 
still be the malady, and it has been shown that in-some |_ A CostLy Brrz.—A by Beoeey ng to Joseph Schwartzer 
foxhound kennels, where the disease has been specially | having bitten the son of Michael Powers, the latter procured 
marked during a season, a majority of the bitches have | on Saturday, in the Yorkville Police Court, an order to kill 
missed, although cénsorted to strange sires. The seasons | the animal. The dog not having been found, the owner was 
have been rather extraordinary of late years with regard to | Summoned to appear in court. He pleaded through his law- 
bitches not breeding. Three years ago, during the winter | yer that the dog never having bitten any one before, ho 
i ber of bitches missed f | should not be held accountable for this, the first offense. 
and spring, a great num 0} itches ,» and many o , c a 
them bred later in the summer. Last season the same | Justice White said that a similar occurrence had once cost 
deticiency was remarkable during the early part of the year, | himalargesum. A dog he formerly owned bit a boy, and 
and the complaints were frequent from both masters of | the lad’s tather obtained a judgment for $1,000 damages. 
hounds and owners of smaller kennels. It was also a remark- aos Seeeees, also, it was the dog’s first offense. By advico 
able season for kennel lameness, and one can easily recollect | of his counsel he sr the case, which was finally decided 
that it was a very changeable season. There were short | 2gainst him. _In the meantime the expenses attendant on tho 
spells of very cold’ weather, followed by almost unnatural | legal proceedings had, together with the origins! nome oe 
mildness, interspersed with a good deal of rain or damp. reached the sum of $5,500. He advised the de end ant to 
carefully avoid becoming involved in similar difficulties, and 


There is no changing this state of things, and as for kennel | C4 n : a 
lameness, although there are certainly remedies to relieve a | discharged him upon his promising to find the dog if possiblo 


patient, and to practically patch him up for service, there is and kill him. 
no getting at the actual cause, or the exact condition of the . x 
seuadagbearss that brings about the resuits we have mentioned. | DOG ee ce ae Poem oat Say lo — 
The only thing is to endeavor to rule the constitution of the Sasoete - ee eeante tm tas Gad “ouch tees is thee oe 
Fro so as to make it unchangeable to all atmospheric in- admirable po rir aits of bench ow oni i eld trial winners 

It must bo apparent to most people that ordinary dogs run- | bas won tor the ForEst aND STREAM the warmest praise 
ning about arenener seen to suffer from kennel lameness, and | #™0ng men — ——- the a — ily hom, T have 
a great many people have had to lament the fact that breed- ae _ en vei Owwith whi h th. begpe dP Has. 
ing never fails when it is left to ordinary opportunity or acci- | Considering the promptness a: Seo eae 
dent under circumstances of the do; i ed It mat- | ing won the contidence of dos owners by your intelligent, 
ters not what sort of season it is, old-fashioned winters, or the on ee fone: by a aba ae y ee Camis (Chi. 
modern changes, a certain class of breeding never fails, and it as TIL): were a 
is only seen to do so among those that, to coin the term, we | ©#8° ). Sit meee 
artiticially take care of. Breeding animals more than others . 
are specially looked after, successtul stud dogs are too valua-| A VALUABLE DOG KILLED.—Whitestone, L. L., Dec. 
bie to be let run about, or, forthe matter of that, any dogs | 25.—That the brutes of this world as well as the fouls are not 
of value, and bitches, aren sorvene seasons particularly, are | all dead yet, you will not deny after reading what foilows. 
—— very close prisoners. Very rightly they are kept under | My dog, a no! setter in the — of life, of fine propor- 
l and key, and, during three weeks’ continement, are just | tions, active, staunch and true, here in my dining-room 
ey comndsl, ds wouad kon eomtieel af topehis Baek: | Ne seeks per Akt trespassing ee eae 
erly exerci it wo a great: . for..ser- | No..2s, the 0 a 

rt ~ a dou Sedlgrés, Owned on the prem-- 


OTTawa, Jan. 6, 1882. oe 


ee to lead them about fortwo hours, and a good many ' where a bitch of very 
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A, except that military rifles are allowed eighteen points, and other 


ises, was in a condition calculated to attract every dog in the 
vicinity. The fences encircling the forbidden grounds were 
in a most dilapidated condition, with apertures nearly large 


enoigh to adthit of a cow passing through. My Shot! 
Ee os but thirty feet aieok of me when he turned fro 


passed—actually —upon my neighbor’s property, 
meeting there a murderous fire from an old musket, at eight 
yards “rise,” which will probably result in his death. The 
shooting was done deliberately, in my sight, but so quiétkly 
that I was powerless to hinder it. His was a quiet nature, 
uuoffending, beloved and petted by alll, a good one in the 
field, of fair pedigree, an‘l withal could do his share of tricks 
about the house. Should he die I firmly believe that mire 
would be as clear a claim for dam as ever man had 

t man in the courts of law. e above are the un- 
biased facts. What think you?—A. C. W. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB.—A meeting of the 
Eastern Fi:ld Trials Club was called for last evening, but as 
twenty-five members (a quorum) were not present, it wac 
postpone until er he 16th inst. The Board of Gov- 
ernors met and elec the following gentlemen: John B. 


Marston, J. H. Kershow, F. C. Hoe and J. P. O'Neil. _ The | which every 


following nimes were ra for membership: L. B. 
Wright, L. C. Clark and D. T. Worden. 





PINK B.—We last week published Pink B. as winner 
of tirst in the N. A. K. C. Derby and New Orleans Gun Club 
Derby. It should have read second in both the Chicken 
Trials and N. A. K. C. Derby, and first in the New Orleans 
Gun Club Derby. 





Rifle and Crap Shoating. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 








BIITOIN, Jv. 6.—Daspite the storm to-day, several riflemen as- 
sembled at tie range at Walout Hill to commence the regular 
matches for the month. Tie day was a fair one fcr shooting. Be- 
low are the best scores, all at 200yds.: 
Creedmoor ae 








IE 4); sale pa dads cince¥aacetasgenes 56555555 5&6 4—49 
JA Cobb.. -5 456454655 5 547 
J B Thomas 5 45565465656 4 44 
AJ arter. 45444654656 4 54 
E.Sun bi oaua otoaeks seen Oa 6545444654 4-4 
IERIE. 5 oc scescdieesese coscvess 44444435 4 44 
i cn. sl vabeatadotedreaccheeten 435584444 440 
OAM, . cccccecechessccosses 48444444 4 4-39 
SI oF c0bc06 2000 hverveecucd 5645443 44 2 4-39 
ii e008 000 8 Crvecitcwniucisnmms 445444444 2-33 
Rest Match. 
PEED oe ids ek es ienecenavien 8F0as . 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—99 
NS 5 uinkgs'sic pd geinese tev adbuaes 1010 91010 8 10 10 10 10-97 
ci ties e0ds cacccecentdetcddconn 10 10101010 710 9 9 10—95 
INS 1s v'cksa'dt.c10 veaes Cnmine sieees 9 8 910101010 7 10 10—{8 
TA GS is cuccrdeies rie 204 8 £ 810 81010 810 8~89 
NIE pack dedndes dees scnccenceone 1098 8 9 8 810 9 7—% 
MEE Chids ta-54 05s cue Woeleeneuane .8 610 8 910 9 9 7 6—82 
Decimal Match. 
BE Rss oo vcicweccenevesncovsnpeces 10 910 9 710 8 6 & 8—% 
Be MNO, 5b, oi 5022 obovncdalbbe tah 10:5 9 71010 9.810 795 
Ii A Carter 510 7 9 910 9 6 8~83 
D A Rothe 6796989 7 9-20 
S C Stubbs 79810785 5 5-7 
ING os 6G hee co witt ccdedidets cae sben 846858377 8461 





GARDNER, Mass., Jan. 8.—At the last meeting at the Hackmatack 
Range of the Garduer Rifle Club, the inch ring and Creedmoor target 
eombined was used; distance 200yds., off-hand. The following is the 








re: 
~ ‘ RS. RC Totals. 
Ellsworth. . é 7 18? - 95 
gy Dodge.... e2 44 97 #8649 189 93 
A Mathews .. 81 46 9 46 1672 
W C Loveland G7 At %2 44 149 88 
G@ C Goodall... va the, ae 69 «48 146 86 
POOP WOO... « « in0 scpocceces 62 44 70 64 182 = 89. 
CS RIOT o.oo. 0:0)0:0 0p sc'otn ceva 58 43 59 «44 17 236 8&7 
iid «aise vccsccsseweeh os 58 42 5 C48 114 85 
W Amsden. 43 5 2 118 «8 


WORCESTER. Mass., Jan. 4.—The winter series of matches at Pine 
Grove Range, under the auspices of the Worcester Rifle Association, 
took place tu-day. It was sharp and frosty with the wind at 9 
o'clock. The three matches and the prizes are as follows: 

Match A, Creedmoor target.—Conditions, 200yds. Position, stand- 
ing. Rounds, ten. Any rifle within the rules. Entries unlimited at 
fifteen cents each to members; to non-members, first entries each 
day, thirty cents: re-entries, fifteen cents. Prizes to be.won on the 
aggregate of each competitor's best five scores, to count in the order 
made. Rifles with military or open sights to be shot without clean- 
inu during each score.. Military rifles allowed seven points, and 
other rifles with open sights five points, on the aggregate of five 
scores. Competitors to bc handicapped. . 

Match B, Decimal Target—Conditions and prizes same as in match 


rifles with open sights thirteen points, on the aggregate of fivescores. 

Match C, Decimal Target, at Rest—200yds.: rounds, ten; any posi- 
tion, or rest; any riflewithin the rules; éntries unlimited at fifteen cents 
to member3; to non-members, first entry each day thirty cents. re-en- 
tries fifteen’cents. Prize sto be won on the aggregate of each competi- 
tor’s Lest four scores, which must be made on four different match days 
not over one score to be counted that is made on the same day. 
Rifles with military or open sights to be shot without cleaning dur- 
ing each score. Muzzle-ioading rifles, using round or conical bullets, 
to be allowed eight points, military rifles thirty points, and other 
onen-sighted ritles twenty poifts on the aggregate of four scores. 
Match to be shot on Massachusetts decimai target. Prizes same as 
Match A. 

The records made to-day are as follows: 

Creedmoor Target. 




















ie NOR, 4 530 60503 coun s oases ei 4544465665645 
Sted aese I oh ake 644454544 4-8 
TF FUMEMEON. oon cecesthocceceyescestges w4 4544444656 4-4 
BHG+OMtEG ... 2 nono ee sec ccccececccp cone 4454548384444 
CE AMIIE go oes bc vince crn sechassecesaty.ces 445444444 4-4 
PE-OMUTY ... oo el cece cee rere eee vcees 44444445 4 441 
MR MMRIOAG <div a dsinensben 287008 oF 40d 54443844465 441 
I PEABO... « 6 o'as «n/n ak nse npie ombod cons ase! 4448583 43 4 5—39 
Be-omtry...- 02... cseccnsseceee cocdoce 55844444 4 4-41 
CA Wagner, mil. ... 2... c eck i sce e eens 242383443 48 382 
-entry, mil........... Bis acekoeaceue 4448443446 0-8 
DM MONE oars apcisigat ods <2 824284483 8 3-3 

'. Massachusetts Decimal Target. 
Sted: Mis cer ewibs Dis 5k) 4 -0- .9 7 610 7 8 610 7 880 
Re-ent eee: 46858 78 9 910-% 
CArthur....... <— . = : ; 2" :*% 7-72 
hast ete tad tee 
Jor vs 
3 Willams -56 141066547 6—5 
AL Ries, <0... 08202 cde . ss -6 3863855383 4 4-46 
Massachusetts Decimal Target—Rest. y 
Stedman Clark..............+ bipvobesi 10 910 9 9101010 9 10—%6 


’S GALLERY.—Corner Thirty-first street and Broad wa: . 
The wh a shooting qaebnanneee will be convened in th 








M January 15, 1883. The public and especially all 
eee ero! ted to , see the orien read the conditions and 
participate in the contest. , 

THE TRAP. 





EAS M, Mass., Dec. 1882.—Second match of the 
Gun Clubs $0 clase balls each; yas” The sum ofeach five shots is 









from the | J Luft... .22°'7 
public roid, and passing through a hole in the fence, tres- | G Zimmerman. 
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A POULTRY SHOOT.—The annual poultry shoot of the Seppen- 


8 That such a board is sim "e : and very efficient there can be 
feldt_Rifle Club was. held Dec. 29. Penowine scores at a 12-ring | no dou’ tid in ‘ect in 


bt. Whether it wo way aff an re 
ular manner or not we cannot say. it does, a little experience 
will probably famili rize the crew on this head. One objection is 
Mbely to oy itself, and that's the rigidity of the blade in strik- 
ing 0) fairly end on. ‘the ordinary board will up into the 
case, but the one under consideration would not yield ——' by 
seem to have 


‘C Rein.. 





J Schutz “crump!iag.”’ Those who have used this novelty t 
W Seppenfeld escaped such a result, and only extended practice can tell whether 
Gunther this one lability to dam: is enough to counterbalance other 
itzel.. evident advantages. Considering how easily the blade can be 
J Rein.. straightened ont if bent, and how often it will eseape by elastic 


H Eibse rr ing, the objection is probably not a very serious one in so light 


a \. 

This new board is made by Thos. Kane & Co., 189 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, who make a specialty of its introduction, supplying it 
—— 0 Ay their boats for $10, and to them all inquiries should be 
addressed. - 


YACHTING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


LTHOUGH the season for yachting was over some time since, 
and but few of the whitewinged fleet are on commission, it 
behooves us at this time to take a hasty backward glance to see what 
has been accomplished by this, one of the best patronized, locally, 
of our out door sports. 

Take it all in all the season was not a satisfactory one by any 
means. One of the clubs had no annual regatta and that given by 
the other was not by any means first-class. The small yacht regatta 
was the best attended of the year, but even that was not up to the 
one given last year. 

The truth of the matter is, there ought to be only one club here. 
There are not enough yachts for two; and what is more to the pur- 
pose, there are not enough yachtsmen. T: uarters of the people 
who fo yachting are not yachtmen at all, and know nothing about 
handling a boat under sail. One club could prosper and progress, 
but the rivalry of two does no special good to the amusement. Both 
of them are weak in some particulars. 

We are told, however. that there are elements which will not 
mingle and that there will be two as long as the leading spirits now 
controlling the respective destinies of the clubs remain with them. 
The worst feature of our local yachting is here hinted at. There 
seem to be several factions in the clubs, the rivalries of which affect 
the ‘‘cause’’ to its disadvantage. Our oldest club is epeciall 
afflicted in this way,so that instead of being as prosperous as it 
should be under other circumstances, it does not advance. The 
differences should be healed us soon as may be, and mutual con- 
cessions urged, that the club itself should be able to take the position 
it really merits by its age and e rience. 

As to building of yachts some little of this is going on. Two fine 
large yachts are being built in this city, and one sma!'ler one; and 
two small ones are in course of construction in Oakland. These wilA 
materially add to our fleet. and more are talked of. And this is the 
great encouraging feature, since the old boats will be bought by 
other p ople and more persons will join inthe sport. A few of the 
old hands are dropping out and new blood is coming in, so that the 
yachting will not languish for want of enthusiasm. 

There is no place in the world where yachting has the advantages 
of the weather we have here. For seven or eight months we have 
steady regular trade winds, which insure passages, and we seldom 
have drifting matches where races are sailed. True, our sailing 
grounds are somewhat limited in extent, and there is a taint of same- 
ness. Btu the old hand will find many pan to go which are pleas- 
antto him, and he is always sure of ‘getting back,” something 
which cannnot be well counted on in other — of the world where 
winds in summer are variable and light. e have to deplore the de- 
cline of small yachts among us as these furnish the yachtsmen for 
big ones. There are no small yachts in either club, and the tendency 
is now all to large ones. The owners of small yachts find they can- 
not keep up with the big ones in the cruises, and the time allowances 
give them no show in racing, so e become disgusted and want 
larger yachts or none. Therefore, the twenty-five and thirty foot 
boats have decreased in number and no new ones are being built. It 
seems to be agreed that thirty-six to forty feet is the smallest practi- 
cable size. The eighty and ninety-foot yachts donot build up the 
yachting interests of the East like the smaller ones because they cost 
too muchtorun. Inashort time the owners become sensible of the 
constant expense, and the yacht is not as much used as would be one 
of less dim« ns ions. a 

We hope for better things next season becaus? the yachtsmen seem 
to recognize the fact that there must be greater harmony among 
them if their favorite amusement is to prosper. If some of the more 
energetic will take the matter in hand and break up the cabals and 
factions that exist, and take hold cf the interest in earnest, there is 
no doubt that a better record will be made next year. More cruises, 
more races, less bickering and talk will bring the sport to the front. 
—San Francisco Breeder and Sportsman. 


MR. LAWTON’S VIEWS. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

My attention has been called to a letter written to your paper by 
your yachting editor. 

It certainly amuses me very highly to find Mr. C. P. Kunhardt 
criticising aogmatic imperativeness, self-contradictiens, or method 
of argument. 

If I have interfered with any presumptive right of his to be dog- 
matically imperative, or self-contradictory, or if I have made use of 
his methods to transgreas the rules of fair discussion, I have done so 
inadvertently and shall endeavor to leave it to him to monopolize 
such faults in the future. As to having in ‘my mind’s eye’ Mr. C. 
P. Kunhardt as an authority on yachting measurements, the mere 
mention uf such a presumption should bea sufficient answer to the 
thought. 

What pretensions to being an authority on that subject he can 
have, who for xome time past has persistently advocated, and con- 
tinues to advocate in the columns of the Forest ano Srream. a rule 
of measurement which has the approval of no authority on the sub- 
ject, that is unqualifiedly condemned by Mr. Dixon Kemp, Mr. Colin 
Archer and a host of others too numerous to mention, that as 
favored by him isin use nowhere and never likely to be adopted mn 
any club or association, I am at a loss to comprehend. 

he sources of information and knowledge are open to every one 
the opportunities for extended experience have occurred to very 
many. 

lis assumption of superior information, knowledge and experi 
ence in relation to yacht measurement, and the crediting himself 
with the introductivn of the cutter here and all modifications of 
models, rigs and customs, is as ridiculous as bis assertions are un 
true that my experience has been limited to drifting on the Sound or 
that I have ever been in favor of a 

In conclusion let me add that I freely and frankly agree with him 
in one particular, that I have much to learn, and itis a pity that he 
differs with me in not thinking that he has as well. As fo teaching, 
when I desire to be instructed as a pupil, I will certainly seek more 
reliable sources of knowledge than the g:ntleman who advocates 
exploded theories and assumes to have nothing to learn and every- 
body to teach. Newsvury D. Lawton. 


New York, Jan. 5. ee Ge ae ae 


TIME ALLOWANCE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Allow me to suggest a basis for time allowance that does not seem 
to have occurred to any one else, and w ich is not only simple but 
fairer than most, and a rough ani ready substitute for the philo- 
sophically accurate bulk measurement, ‘‘weight of rig,” or, in other 
words, all the propulsive power, not the fallacious sail measurement. 
With steamers, the fairness of this is obvious. Suppose half a dozen 
yachtsmen built their boats to fit uniform engines, they would soon 
find out which form gave the best results, and could handicap in re- 
gattas with vessels of different size according to horse power. y 
should not this work with sailing craft? True, one man- might use 
heavy canvas, taunt spars, aud very solid arrangements generally 
and another might fo n for light dimity, a sbrouds and al 
that sort of thing. ll, each coul/l suit himself, and the difference 
could not be so great that model would not become, as it ought to be, 
the main factor of success. One thing would happen anyhow, the 
abolition of all gingerbread work and useless gear ofall kinds, in- 
cluding the flendish popgun. And. on general principles, I fancy 
“machines” and “tovs” would “‘evolute” out of existence, and the 
sail locker would not be crowded with such a variety of fancy kites. 
Certificates of weight of rig should be deposited at eo 
of each club, and any changes duly made known. ULL. 
NEW SHARPIES.—Mr. Clapham has in hand at his yard, Roslyn, 
L. 1, two Nonpareil One of 3ift. over all, with 7ft. in. 
sc Built in best manner and of extra 
and walnut ares lin. 


in 
wide each; cockpit and cabin, oak wit », cherry ; 
draft, without board, about Yin. The second one is 40ft. ton , with 


NEW CENTERBOARD FOR CANOES. 


N efficient centerboard is a boon to the canoeist. All boards of a 
fixed pattern are, however, more or less in the way, and so irk- 
some is the casing found in long cruising that much as a board is to 
be desired, it is often discarded altogether, the room a be- 
grudeed by the paddler who feels the necessity of claiming to him- 
self all there is of that commodity in the very straight quarters to 
canoe must plead guilty. The “folding board” over- 
comes this objection to a great extent, hence its popularity of late 
and a description of the appliance in these columns not long ago. 
Much genius continues to be expended upon boards for canves as an 
adjunct which will enable the traveler to utilize his sail on the wind or 
even in a heading breeze is so certain of approval and wide introduction 
that the stimulus for invention is not at all ort Canoeists in 
America are now eounted by the thou “ the Swingers of the 
blades make fresh converts so fast that @ bid for their favor means 
a trade destined to expand without limit. The latest candidate in the 
field seeking an acknowledgment of its m 31s, however, notable 
in more respects than one. The ‘“‘Goodrich deflecting centerboard,”’ 
named after its inventor, not only does away entirely with all inboard 
easing, but is recommended for a peculiarity of its own mtended to 
reduce leeway to a minimum. or what isthe same thing, make a 
board of less draft accomplish as much as a deep one could. 

In construction tne rich patent is simplicity itself. The 
“board”’ consists of a thin sheet of stiff metal, iron, steel, or brass, 
swutg to the keel by something lke a long hinge, which can be 
rotated at will by applying force to a lever at the after end, within 
reach of the crew. The metal blade is 30in. long and 9in. deep for 
canoes, and 36in. long with 10in. depth, adapted for rowboats and 
general use. The forward end of the shaft ships or points into a 
small lug socket pendant from the keel. Tae after end passes into 
a like arrangement, which is somewhat longer. It is in place by 
turning up a screw in the back of the after box, driving the forward 
end home into the 1 To remove or unship, it is only necessary to 
back out the screw, uraw back the board unti! the shaft drops out 














of the forward lug, then pull forward until clear of the box also. 
What keel is cut away is fully compensated by the stiffness of the 
shaft when the screw is turned home. To control the angular posi- 
tion of the blade, a lever is introduced inside the canoe. The top of 
the after box has an opening with a forked slide — over the 
slot. This slide is pushed clear, the lever then stepped into the mid- 
dle hole of three in the shaft end. If the board is to be kept plumb, 
draw to the forked slide, so that the prongs grasp and hold the lever 
up and down. Leakage is prevent by having the shaft closely fit 
in the box. When so nipped, the blade is vertical, the same as is the 
case with an ordinary cente’ rd, and in this condition the canoe 
is prepared to sail in light airs, or before the wind, as it is impossible 
to trice up the blade. Being small, very thin and with sides as 
smooth es you wish to finish them, no appreciable resistance will be 
experienced, while the boat is always ready to come by the wind in 
a moment, without the bother of loo! after the pennant. 

When down it acts as a steadier off the wind, ly if the 
water be luuwpy. When heeling to a press of sail or in beating up 
against the wha, the angle of the blade may be changed quickly to 
suit the demands of each tack. This is effected by shoving back the 
forked slide, and then pushing the lever up to windward, retaining 
it there by a small hook and eye supplied for the =. When 
going about, throw off the hook while in wind, push lever over to o 

ite side and hook again. Until well settled down to the work, it 
's best to keep the lever approximately as desired by bearing against 
it with the knee of the foot. Should half the anzle be sufficient, the 
lever may be allowed to come back till it takes against the outer 
edge of the little sliding cap. When the board is to be Sot rid of 
temporarily for paddling or to clear a shoal, it is ied clear up 
under the |, a8 shown —— dotted line in one ‘of’ the cuts, 
by taking hold wih the lever in one of the outer holes of. the three 
in the shaft. Few canoes are anything but a “straight out” for nine 
inches from the center, so the board will lay quite:snug in this posi- 
tion; and should it offer any re:istance on account of a risé to the 
floor at the forward end, jamming the water between the bottom 
and the board, it willbe so trifling as to be inappreciable in ordinary 
pa though bly it —_ serve as a scapegoat for some de- 
‘eated racing to shift failure in a spruce contest, to his 
own satisf: at least. But the canoeict is not a blue water 
cruiser, and it is seldom-a few strokes wil] not 1nd him on the beach, 
where @ minute will serve to remove the board altogether, if he finds 
himself in for along buck against a nose-ender. The lever may have 
a fore and ait hinge an inen or so above the box. so that. set- 
ting the blade, see oer longi con oon down flat on the bottom 
boards. The shaft ed in-the two end bearings ‘tight enough to 
so ' e force to turn, so that in moderate ae oe retain 
an without the lever inside. This is without board; yaw! rig; catin, 14ft. 6in. 
in in ee, ee eee finished in v: hard w The same is over- 
tie turn the board up out of barm’s way if the | a (ft. sternwheel launch suitable for Southern bayous or 
been very waters. 
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CRUISING RIG OF 


THE YAWL GANNET. 


sailing and the cause of small yachts generally, has 
started on an incipient ‘**voom,” which is hailed with pleasure by 
all p2rsons 1m due! wich a real yachting spirit, and waich is certain 
to blossom into a healthy fashion, as the advantages of regular 
yachts over open machin *s are more fully understood. Always in 
the van in promoting those features of the sport which 
worthy in their teniencies, Forest aND STREAM has lent its ai 
furtherance of the construction of the small, safe yacht as distinct 
from the treach“rous ard useless machine, and while other contem- 
poraneous publications are still ruubing their.eyes and trying to 
make up their minds which way to jump, we are glad to fiud that 
quite a class of singie-aanders have alrea 
uilders, and that several are already so far finished as to afford an 
ide. uf their adaptability by actual sp 
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Designed by Mr. H. W. Eaton for Mr. Otiver Apams, Larchmont Y. C. 





“GANNET” YAWL. 


smaller bear of a deeper boat. It is very difficult indeed to make a 
successful combination of the two types, as those who have 
attempted that kind of work know full well. Anyone can uce 
a centerboard craft and plaster lead underneath caling her a com- 
bination voat, but to devise a cross which shall poss 28s t .e g00d q 'ali- 
ti+s of eitaer extreme, and a mininum of their un .es:rable poci t.r- 
itiss is a. different matter. Such attemp.s have genera.ly failed, 
beeause the originator found it impossible to divorce himself from 
pre-conceived preference for one of the two extremes. Thus the 
predominating features would in one case be those of the usual 
shoal trap, with a tritie outsiie weignt and the cat or sloop rig. Sne 
would remain open to all that is urged a tae trap. and 
poxsess too iittle of the excellence of the o; te »tyle in the way 
of an offset, or she would be narrow and deep like the cuiter bree ' 


and then pletely spoiled by Leing minus tue benefit of a keel 
and low a boarJ being substitate.!, wit aout r .yme or reason, 
only as a claim to re} 


eyeren d a comtiaa ion of the two chi-f “ 
The under:ying quali.ies which really ought to receive considerution 
mi place of the mere eo caer visibie to the eye almost alw..ys 
ve proper . 
In the { howe tae work of an experienced hand is plain) 
visible popes it is evident that the best formance pao 
round work in connection with certain definite Pens bash as 
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safety, room, s‘iffne3s, smill draft, and handy rig, has been thor- 
oughly studied ani digested before giving instructions to the builder 
togo ahead. In her outline or i: some especial respects the Gannet 
may not be fully in accord with our own pradilection:, but that does 
not tlind us to the fact that we have never seen a more successful 
blending of tue two types, Spacing in mind the service her owner 
i.tends to put her through. Sheissuch a vast improvement upon - 
the usual style of small boat and must be found so much more satis- 
factory than the open machine, be she cat or sand bag caricature, 
that tne wonder is such boats have not been built in large numbers 
heretofore witiout waiting for Forrest anpD STREAM to give them 
prominence before the public, and it will be ee as great a wonder 
shou d the Gannet and others of her class fail to instigate the launch- 
ing of a very large fleet of similar boats in the near future. 

For family sailing, cruising in the Sound, and for the rational en- 
joyment of life afio:¢ tre Gannet cannot fail to — forcibly to 
tie great mass of expectant yacht owners who hold aloof for want 
of the means or inclination to build large craft, under the impres- 
sion that small boats can never be anything clse but nasty, wet, 
treacherous and generally useless open machines of the cathoat 
order, costly for their size and worta, requiring large and imprac- 
ticable crews to sail with any success a3 sand- rs, and ex- 
t:cmely dangerous and unsatisfactory when sailed by one person. 
Of all ideas ever evolved in the nautical line, the catboat is notori- 
ously the *‘wettest” ever floated. She is also next to worthless in 
reugh water, and totally unfit for family purposes. She is at best 
but a racing tool which. even in skillful hands, is momntarily liable 
to fill or turn petticoat up, and éven while on her proper legs requires 
incessant watching as the price of life, and always exasperatingly 
cavorts on her helm in all but mild to moderate vinds. Sune has no 
stowage or accom nodations, and a day’s cruise in the thing resolves it- 
self ina qoaling ket and nothing ‘made good,” or else a toast in the 
broiling sun and late hours to m ike home moorings-for want of over- 
night a commodations. To induce family sailing in such traps is 
braving risks and the crime of manslaughter. No person of sense at 


j all conversant with the characier of such boat wil: venture out with- 
1 Out serious 


vings, which spoil what enjoyment there might 
otherwise be in tae sail, With their canvas reduced to somct! 
what they can carry with tolerable exemption from a capsize in un- 
toward circumstances, suca boats lose all their speed and weatherly 
qualities and beco.ne wretched failures in every respect. 

That a solution to the question ‘how to bi agmall boat which 
shall possess the attributes of a large yacht in all respects, limited 
only as to power »y her small tonnage,” has not before this met 
with a favorable response can only be attributed to tne prevailing 
creed tnat it was useless to expeet any more from 15, 18, 20 or 
26ft. than already achieved in the typical catboat traps which are the 
cause of annual loss of lifz and narrow escapes, keeping hundreds 
away from ownership on account of the d for the ane sup- 
posed to be a necessary accompaniment to sailing in si boats. 
Many a one has told us how. in his younger days, he lo: to get 
atioat, but was prevented by older heads on the plea of the inorui- 
nate risk not commensurate wit 1 the gain in heaitn and instructive 
experience. At this day tnere are great numbers of people in whom 
the ambition to yacht has been smothered and driven out of their 
constitutions for the reason that their inclinations to intelligent 
muscul..r exertion have been steered into other channels in days of 
yore when they were not yet thei: own masters. 

How many tuousands of Americans, young likely hands at sheet 
and halliards, are there not, who, though living with all the entice- 
ments to yacht almost beneath their m windows, culd not, to 
save t ieir souls, tool a mudscow under tow, to whom all the absorb- 
ing d: lights, the free exercise of brawn and it in a manly bout 
with the elements on salt water are a sealed k and much more— 
even a positive scare. They are trained m ignorance of their loss 
until apathy and a long nurtured fiight of the water renders them 
sterile ground to even the most insiduous pages of yachting Forest 
AND STREAM spreads before them every week Not for them, nut if 
they know it. They care not to parboil nose and cheek, nor do they 
hanker afier the gymnastics dusty weather affords, much less do 
they ti: gle with joy at the a ey of the ashen breeze which the 
stern necessity of reaching home atd mamma exact; of the woebe- 
gone catboat athlete who must get home by.night lest he be left no- 
where in next to notaing to stay there. 
Bat with the introduction of the cutter and the diffusion of ‘‘cutter 
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The small yacht, not the machine, is now on te eveof 1 
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ilar keel cutter will find in the Gannet a compromise 


In her we have safety, absolute safi with a moderate rig. and 
pa. even with racine sticks show far area of sail 
Mr. Adams has The combines the stiff- 
ness ef the sloop with much of the safety of cutter. 
She has 8 feet beam on a Joad line of 20, which is as much as 
giv. n to tae of trap:, and she has besides depth e 
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not fill, as the water will not p1ss over her cabin door sill. She has 
alarse are. of deck forwiti-to hoist and: attend-te-the greund 
t more tian t 1e average op2n cockpit boat ein di y. She 
ha3 alo v bilge, and can He on tae md wit out, harm or inconveni- 
ence to t103e on board. She has a board which gives her practically 
all tiat can be claimed for any centerboar! trap o: that score. She 
has her b .llast wuere it will do most good and where it is out of the 
way. She has an easy body, which makes her easy on her helm. 
She may b;2caught out wit: ladies or children on board, and can 
house taem as req'ire.! to ride out a snort: r under a lee away. from 
home. A meal can be prep ire | and disposed of under shelter, and 
storage for artic es of clotaing and provisions, and the numerons 
acessories of a proloazed cruise find an appropriate place in per- 
manent quarters, 

She is always ready for tripping and a voyage of a week. Sheisa 
far dri r boat than the flat iron trap, and easier in her behavior in 
rouzhish water. She is a full fledged, completely furnished float- 
iag home, whic the catboat i; not an‘ nevercan be. Sane is ship- 
shape, and not an outrage to the sailor’s pradelection. Sieis abl r 
under all circum tance ;. and offers miny times the sport, and is 
adaptable to all the variety of condi-ions every yachtsman 1s subject 
to, even wacn off for only an aft»r.o.n’s sail about in near by 
stretches. Sne is enough of the sloop in type to possess all that 
blind patriotis, prejudice or actual fact’can count in the favor of 
the lig t draft. un] sue is cutter enougn io lay claim toa very fair 
share of blessings of the a k2elship Finally, quality for quality, 
avd with hke outfit. sue nee. cost no more than the p.ncake ex- 
travaganza, since no more materiil,a smaller rig. and very little 
more a and ballas is demanded in carrying out the Gannet’s 
p-oportions. 

As to rig, you may give her the ae you most fancy and yet not 
desiroy wnat has jist gone before. Rig her as a sloop or cutter if 
you think you can mister big sails :o your satisfaction. If you are 
doubtful on that point civs her an cquiva ent and a litle over in the 
cut of a ogee and but little, if any. : peed need be lost ia light 
weather with big top;ail and ballooners as you choose. If you are 
not particular as to speel, but care more for boxing about wiih the 
other haif of your estate and mayhbap a rising sprout to look after, 
res. content with the very snug proportions tie accomp inying plans 
have been given, which, if unuer ized for what tae boat can very 
well | ear, exactly serve tae purpose of many a person more anxious 
to enjoy ia serene psc: of viii the enchantme:t of cruising than 
of engaging in fierce st ife for a bauble in the satisfaction of racing 
ambition boi iag over at fever heat. 

Remember that with three strakes down the yaw] rig takes no slack 
from sloop or cut.er, and wiil wind on the schooner, lugger, lateen 
and o_her vani ies of the provincial mind; that win t1+ jio on a 
boom there is not a string more to vex or perplex than in tie prim 
tive catboat; thet for tandmess anit an ever ready state to meet 
squalls, diive unharmed throug’ puffs without varying your course 
and taxerriiks in so doing; that for adaptation to ail kines of w: ather, 
to all sorts of saili g, the yaw) is queen of all rigs yet present2d for 
consideration. You may live ta:ough seasons of tempestuous 
weather a «i never touch 1 reef, You may unbend or lock up the 
mainsaj! and let your six year-old to id initiate himself witncit 
danger into the mysteries he oug.t to be master of atten. And 
should you be absent from home, wiih instructions to keep the 
mainsail in the gasket:, tie most timid and gentle of maidens 
may pull off, and with the coachman, gardner or shipkeeper to do 
any heavy heaving to clear fron the mvorings, she may sail to her 
heart’s content with a veil for the sun, and return brizit, retreshed 
invigorated with te day spent a. thousand old beiter tuan if 11 
away in yawning about tae piazz.is, or killing time lost to eartnly 
pe pomenearny | in tae mytiical adventures of the improbable heroes 
of abstract literary concoction. 

The Gannet was built by Wallin & Gorman in their best style of 
workmanship, and is in every‘way a sup-rior production. Some lit- 
tle details, such as square butts in the ca - ra‘l, mizht be excepted to 
on the score of fiuish, but in tiese the builders have followed ruling 
custom. while in some respects their siyie shows an advance upon 
ordinay contruction. The material is seund all through, well put 
together, and also well propo: tioned, and as far as an ins ec ion can 
show, tuey have faithfully carried out the mol-ls of Mr. aiton. We 
believe Mr. Gorman is one of the few yacht builJers in this city who 
really understand “layiug down” and ‘‘taking off,” and who can be 
relied upon to produce a yacht an accurate copy trom a set of ; lans 
on paper. Mauy buiiders p:etend to be fami iur with the work of 
the mv ld loft, but they of.en rely upon their eye and a guess to get 
her ‘‘about so,” a3 niaety-nine o..ners out of a hundred coull not 
detect the difference anyway. 

The Gannet is built wih oak keel cnd firme, pine plenk and 
ceiling, and hacxmata-k knee:. Her house and exc xpit are especi- 

- ally } leasing in outline, all neatly finisheJ in yellow pine, varnished, 
with trunmiogs, ruil, doors and sliding companiou of mahogany. 
The deck ; are laid in narrow, white pine. varuisheJ, which is a great 
imprevement upon the hideous and lubberly plan of slobbering them 
with blues, yellows or greens, giving an age! app2arance to a boat 
£c1rce a week out of tue shop, aud cxa p.rating to a person of taste 
with considerati n for the fluess of tuings. slow, t.e cabin is al o 
fitted in brignt, yellow pine, and t.e iloor of the cockpit is a counter- 
part of tae deck i: this respect. A fresa, smart, agreeable impres- 
sio., and a yacht Jike nobuiness istae resulc. ‘Lue coc xpit, it suould 
be mentioned, is long aft, with an eiliptic round, bringing the rudder 
head inside. Tais is possitls without destroying necessary dec 
room aft on account of tae loag overnang, witnout whica the bout 
woull lose materially in tue accommodations she possesses. Sails 
wil be of John M. Sawyer’s best mie. 


DETAILS OF GANNET YAWL. 


SIM soon 30 SUN dos tes thie vesctdnhassisasucinscsess 28 ft. 
i a nes reguulverasewhesdetuaschsdnensnkcbeanaedts 2u ft. 
PM cn de od PiS Aukctigsrnn ane endie Corigad Sarge: ebsakies - Stitt. 
Draft without centerboard (aft). ..............-eee cece eeee «. 2 ft. Gin. 
Draft with bo.rd down ooec laine 





Oucside bulla -t (iron keel) 





SPUN ns cheb Fede. ctksdnedecedsetivdcetscesdesed 2000 ibs. 
CURB HOU OCONEE) vs vives cctecncandocecevccccesencs deccces 7 ft. 
CoGk pat (lemgh) . 6... cccccccsesccccccscccees Lsnubuetemaoweiins 6 ft. 6 in. 
IE Clin cris who's ns o cn sticcadicdecdosbageenecues 4 ft. 6 in. 
Height of cockpit floor above load water line................ Gin. 
COR) BOOED os | costs s ccwcscccccsvccesstsebeersens . Git. 

oe FY OD Rea era eee 

}kreeboard euids. ip to sheer plank 

BE AML OLE £2... ccecedvccccccctcccccccccesescduseasrcvocdense 

Aréa maimsiual.... ...... SR? Tires eo ee ’ 
POM MU. 2. «bb os 5a ch a) oct tgs Wet ip PWhacace srcasepisess «- sy. ft, 
yo Pe SREP ee bere ree te eo Cee +» ates dae 56 sq. £6 


Gannet will be launched with the early spring tides and fly :iie 
Larchmont blue and white vertical in Sound waters, where we hope 
sne wl soon tind con; enial compan 
boats yacut-like in build anv appointments. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was taugut an hwve followel vessel building for uany years. 
Being a great :tudent in my profession, so soonas my atteniiou was 
eauled o the discussion going on ia tae v'o2zgsT AND Stream. I sub- 
scribed fur tae pres-nt Vol. XIX, and sem) for the previous 
yolume, suppo:ing I shoud find the beginning of the cutter and 
skimming disa coatroversy. Ou receiving Vol, XVLil..I found an 
index to Vol. XViL., in waich I fin! tae beginning, a; [ suppose, com- 
mencing with the advent of the citte Madge inour waters. That is 
why l new sen! for Vol. XVII. Waile | am not prepared to indorse 
al you advance in favor of tae cutter, Iam free to admit you make 
an excellent suowins. ‘The moseo jection, tomy mind and experi+ 
ence, to cutters of the Maggic type, is m the extreme narrowness of 
beam, not the depth. . 

That deep and narr -w vessels will beat wide and shoal vessels in 
outside heuvy weaiher and amp water I thiak certain. 

T like your pap2r wey much. Itiise valuable and interesting to 
me -tuat I cannot afford to have oae word, ost. The party wuo pa tes 
the suects 1s so careless, (nw the résling mitt r i- occasionally 

ted together, as you will seu ia two numbers returned for your 


T notice on a number of your drawings the scale is omitted. 1 
judge.trom the nature and mamier is wuica you write, that you 
assume to mike ForgsT AND STREAM a teacuer, an autaority on 
yacnting and nautical matters in general. With the tcale on the 
drawings we can fiad if yo . are corr ct, and we shall have faith in 
Forest AND STREAM, and accept it as authoricy in such matters 

San FRANCISCO. D. C. M. Goopsg.u. 

For the absence of scales upon several occasions the blame rests 

th the photo-engravers wh» occasionally follow their own judg- 

ment in Onuiting f.o0m the original wnat taey consider of no conse- 

quence. The cutt>r-sloop controversy, or rataer the *“qnestion of 

type,” had its origin with foaEsT AND seamen Asamens ago. From the 

modest of an occasioual a bat le of type has 
over. 


been f t i] into.a prominence dowing all other issues 
bore the yaeiting im America, Tne cutter has been lifted 


inténse sition to a widespread 
from. *urity and tne butt of in Hp ter et “departure — 
customs in yacht modelling and which in due is destined 
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ny wich numerous new singl.-hand. 


the build and rig of American acht« and also 


to completely c 
to-furtuer materially the growth of a class of yacht sailors among 
yacht owners. | 





‘ CRUISE OF ‘THE ACTEA.—This schooner, Mr. David Sears, Jr. 
Bo-ton, arrive] at thit pe t De>. 3), after some exten ted crui in 
European waters. She left Boston May 15 with twelve hands, the 
owner, Mr. Charles Longfe'low, and Mr. James Barker. Arrived at 
Cowes after a ¢uenee of 24days. Then cruised. to all the Channel 
ports, and left for Brest Sept.1. The Portugal coast, Cadiz, Gibral- 
tar, Morocco, Madeira, Cape Verde Isles were visite1 in tarn, and the 
trades next taken across to Havana, where the schooner arrived in 
fifteen “> From that port sae sailed for New York, reaching 
here Dec. 24. Tne Actea is 104ft. over ail, 92ft. load line, 22ft. beam, 
Oft. Gin, hold and 1ift. draft. Built in‘ Mame in 1880. Sails by Mc: 
Manus & Son, of Boston. 


HANDICAPS.—“The air is‘alive with rumorsof handicap schemes 
and cruising races, one andallof which must tend event M to lower 
the standard of crews, capvains, and yachts. It is, indeed, ighly im- 
probable whether any theory of andicpping cin be suce -ssf uliy ap- 
— to the racing of yachts, and where attempts are made to intro- 

uce them they have uwindled ints sweapsiakes, lotteries or fiascoes, 
more suited to a carnival thangvortay of the name of sport. If so 
retrograde a movement were ever attempt-d, it will encourage onl 
contests between inferior vessels, wuile it will retard and aim a seri- 
ous blow at class racing, the most important advance racing men 
have for years aimed at and which is tne only basis upon whica true 
merit can be arrived at.” —Lonaon Fieid. F 


TRITON.—This Herreshoff built schooner has been sold by G. A. 
Thayer, A. Y. C ,to Mr. 8S. C. Grigé 5, Jr., of Chicago. Sue has been 
hauied out at Porc Richmond, 8. [., preparatory to undertaking a 
voyage to New Orleans, where her new owner sp2nds the winter. 
Next summer she will round Nova Sco ia and cruise ia Lake Michi- 
gan. ‘ihe ‘triton was built ten years ago by the Herreshoffs, of bris- 
tol, is 7vft. over all, 61ft. loud line, 19ft. beam and 7ft. depth. Custom 
Huuse number 145,.35. Sails by Sawyer. 


NEW SLOOP.—Waliin & Gorman have turned out a new sloop of 
the usual styie for New York owners, S.e has been shored up 
along:ide taeir shop vefore receiving the tinishing touches. Lengtu 
on deck 35ft., onloud jive, 82ft.; beam, 12ft. Gin.; depth, 4ft. 6.n.; 
draft without board. 3ft. 6in.; mast above deck, 88it , topmast, 15ft., 
boow, 3itt.; gaff, 19ft.; vowsprit out board, 151t.; jiu on root, 2¢ft. 


NEW DESIGNS.—A. Cary Smithis at work on a number of new 
plans. Beciie tne schooner builiiog for Vice-Com. Hovey, Eastern 
Y. C., at Poillon’s yard in Brookl,n, Mr. Smyth has on his board 
tree sloops, 75, 60, and 5uft. load line. Also a 70ft. scnooner, for 
bozton owuers, to be built of iron, a large new scaooner not Ww be 
buiit till next year, and several smailer poats. 


THE HUD3ON RIVER Y. C.—Have elected the following officers 
for 1883; Commodore, Joseph Sti.ger;-Vice-Commouore, T. Muller, 
Jr.; (vsasurcr, R. V. e'r3gn19; Secretary, KE. &k. Wilsou; Measurer, 
Con. Roth; Steward, Charles Hufnagel; toard of Trust es, J. T. Mul- 
ab Dr. Dio Lewis, William Hennie:s, Wiliam Buchanan and X. V. 

‘reeman. 


RACING ON THE THAMES3.—Racing — yachts is r*pidly on 
tie decline in Eugland, especially on the Thames. ‘Ihe cost and 
trouvile is such a heavy item. Itis even proposed to limit prizes to 
racuts not over 20 tons, oa tue groun ls that small vessels aiford the 
best sport, even 3-Lonners COluiug in for a large snare of tue prize 
money. ‘ 


ALUMINIUM.—The rec2nt discoveries by which the proiuction of 
this me.al has been c ieape.iet fro.n $5, ae toa to $5)U bids fair 
to bring about its a opiioa for tae sneathiug of yacuts, for stays, 
rods, biock straps, etc , as ic is m.ca stronger, and lignter, and less 
destructivle than the vest steel or compositieu in use. 


DAUNTLESS.—This schooner. Mr. C. H, Colt, N. Y. Y. C.. was last 
heard from at Maiaga. Whi.e crossing Biscay on t.e passage frow 
Bordeanx to Gibraltar. she + truck into a he.vy gale, calyirg away 
boats anJ staving in bulwarks, also losiag light head gear. She was 
a very long time making the passage. 


LOUISA.—This schooner, havirg been purchased by Com. John 
A. Harnes, froin Mr. N. VP. togers, will be fl-g saip of the New bed 
ford Squardron next seaso.. engt. over ali, SJ.ivfi., on the line, 
ab.4tt., oeam, J5ft., depjya,4.6it. suit in 186/ py Youmans, of New- 
por.. and rebuilt m-1870. 


SOUTHERN CROSS.—Mr. R. Dudgeon, of Locust Valley, L. I., 
has purcha e1 tais schooner from the estate of the late Joun A. Mon- 
sell. Sne is (8ft over ail, 65 on the liue wita isft. 3in. beam, 7fc. vin. 
deep and 6ft. 2in. draft witaouc board. Built vy Decser, Souih 
Brooklyn, iu 188v. 


HAZE.—This schooner has been bought by Mr. T. Hogan, A. Y. C. 
She v.iul be tuorou ;hiy overhaul.d and receive new cauvas by Saw- 
yer in tume forearly spring. Tue Haze is 67fc. over all, 59ft. bin. load 
tine, 17ft. 5.n. beam, aud 6ft. 9in. de p. 


AMERICUS Y. C.—-Have elected for officers for 1888: Commodore, 
Albert Komp, Jr ; Vicc-Vommo.lore, Henry G. Ackerman; Secretary, 
William Hussloch; Treasurer, kugene Jcrolamon; Steward, k. 
brearley. 

DEANE.—Mr. A. Komp, Jr.. has purchased the open racing boat, 
Geo: ge Lb. Dean, and will maten her asa member of the hudson 
River, East River, Americus, Knickerbocker and Larchmont Y. C. 


PERSONAL.—Mr. Jotun Harvey left for England by yesterday’s 
steamer. he wi. return shortly to finish designs in nand and to 
superiniend the consiruction of several new cutiers. 


NEW SLOOP.—Wallin & Gorman, South Brooklyn, are to build a 
sloop 3/ft. long, 14ft. beam, and 4fct. 10in. hold. ‘They have under 
way also seve: al sund-bagyers. 


NEW JERSEY Y. C.—Will lay down ways capable of hauling out 
yachts 50ft. long. for the sum of $300, in t.me for next season. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 








J. W., Lansing.—We don’t know you. Sce notice at head of this 
column. 


J. B. B., Wallingford, Conn.—Duck shooters generally use No, 6 
shot, although at this time of-the year many of them use No. 4. 


T. 11., Hamilton, Ont.—1. ‘‘Hill on the Management and Diseases 
of the Dog,” price $2, 2. “Training vs. Breaking,”’ price $1. We can 
sendthem. 3%. Write to E. & C. Von Culin, Delaware City, Del 


H. L. D., St. Clair, Pa.—1. We will exchange on receipt of book and 

e both ways, provide.! book isnot worn. 2. Price of “Coues’s 

heck List” is $8. it is not at all a popular work, much less so than 

his *‘Key to North American Birds,” and that muca less go than his 
“Purbearing Animals.” 


Warre Hare.—Gildersleeve’s Landing, Conn.—i. Will the great 
northera hare thrive in a well-wooded town fifteen miles south of 
Hartfurd? 2. Will it be likely to remain near the spot where first 
tiberated? 3. When would yuu liberate; what month? Ans. 1. No 
doubt it would. 2. Probably. 3. karly spring. 


Sancuo Panza.—Mifflirtown, Pa.—Whct kind of a dog is the best 
for hunting rabbi's? A fri+nd of mine has as fine bred beagles as 
there ars in the country, but they do not care to go into briers and 
brambles to drive out or start up the rabbits. When a rabbit is 
started the beagle is no doubt as good as any other, but some croxs I 
think is necessars in order that tae dog should be a perfect rabbit 

. Lhave a dog thatthe mother was a full-blooJed setter and the 
fataer was a hound, and he will chase up two rabbits to a beagle’s 
one waile tiey are fooling around on an old track» My dog will 
wiod the rabbit and start him up. Ans. We have seeu a cocker 
oer to work with beagles, and fora starter he filled the 

éntirely. 


BRoogLynitZ.—In reading books oa. seqeeea! Sed arsch said in re- 
gard to the Island trout, and I sh much tike to try my hand 
on them some day. Can you tell me if there is such a thing now 
obtainable within easy access of Brooklyn, to start in the morn- 
back in the evening; if so, w. and how can I 

under the impression that a@re‘yet a few trout 
the‘fish is not only scarce, but not accessible Swing 
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to the streams bel to private parties. Ans. There are still 
plenty of trout on Long Island, but most of the streams require a 
p-rthit to.fish on thém. There are some trout to be had about Smith- 
town, Patchogue and Freeport in streams open to the public. On 
the South Side are man, streams in which good fishing may be had 
by paying for the privilege. 


*“When cleanliness, prompt action and gen¢ral therapeutic results 
are desired, Benson’s UAPcINE Porous PLASTERS are masters of the 
situation. TLey easily excel all other external remedies.’’ So writes 
an eminent Western physician. kor local rheumatism, torpid liver, 
sciati-a and tronchiiis they have made a brilliant record. Beware 
of imitations. ‘Vapciae” cui in each. All druggists. Price 26 cents. 


Slew Publications. 


KNOCKING ROUND THE ROCKIES. 

Mr. Ernest Ingersoll has made a good deal of his experiences in 
what used to be the Far West, and from his prolific, and very pleas- 
antly handiel pen, have flowed newspaper letiers, magazine articles, 
books, and scientific reports in considerable numbers, His last work, 
“Knocking Round the Rockies,” published by Harper Bros., 1s a col- 
lection of skstcaes, whic. have appeared either in the magazines or 
the newspapers within the last six or eight years. Many of those 
therefore who read this beautifully gotten up book will recognize 
among the matter contained in it, old and almost forgotten friends 
of earlier days. 

As mizht be imagined from what has been said, ‘‘Knocking Round 
the Rockies” treats of a very wide range of subjects. It describes 
Indians, *‘bug-hunting,’’ camp life, mining, and half a hundred other 
novel things that attract the attention of the new-comer in the West. 
Scattered all through the book are prettily told incidents in natural 
history. These topics are in themselves interesting and Mr. Inger- 
soli’s style is always so pleasant, that his writings may well serve to 
pass away an idle hour. : 

The mechanical execution of the book is very beautiful, and it is 
profusely illustrated wiih full-page engravings of a very high Jegree 
of exceilence, lt seems rath ra pity that some of these engravings 
should depict such entirely *‘fancy sketches”’ as the combat between 
the buffalo and the bull elk, bevause they cann.t fail to give to 
people who know nothing avout the subject ideas which are entirely 
erroneous, The same may be said of the picture of the antelepe 
killing the rattlesnake, though this is not so gluringly bad, for an 
antelope might possibly take it into his head to kill a rattler in the 
manner dt pic. ed, and if he attempted it might svccecd m doing it, 
while it is inconceivable that the male elk and buffalo shoula haye a 
combat, and \ith the resu.t here shown, U. the other hand, many 
of the pictures are extrtmel, true to life, endin all cases the exe- 
cution is very beautiful. Tae celineatious of some of the scenes of 
travel and of camp lif. are very faithful. 

CAMPS IN THE ROUKIES, 

Under this tit'e e¢s.rs. Caarles Scribner’s Sons have published 
an extremely entertaining liit.e book, by M®@ W. Bailhe Gro:man. 
“Knocking Rouud the Roc«ies’ and “Camps in the Rockies” 
nave sn common only the two points tuat they treat of the same 
section of country, anJ that tuey are both made up of letters that 
have already appeared in type. 

Mr. Baillie Grohman’s book is written from the standpoint of a 
man who has noi forzo.ten that wea ve went into the mountains 
ue was a “tend rioot,” and thers is thusa freshness and a charm 
ubout his narration of scenes aud circumstances that is very de- 
1igutful. There are so many people aad thiazs ia tue West tuat are 
sirunge to Eastern eyes, bui wiica seem so commonplace to the 
moun.aineer, tuat he never thinks of them, that itis refresLing to 
iind a boo< in waica all suc. lists dstails are sat down. 

Tae lu licvas side of travel ia tas mountaias is described with a 
great deal of humor, but this hu.sor is always Ji;hc and graceful, 
and never approacies the borde: line of ¢ arseness to the “old 
timer.” Some of the most amu ingt uches in the book, however, 
are quite unconscious. One of these is where t_e author tells us of 
baviog shot a vig ora, aad goiaz up to it ts mausure its large horns, 
was knocked back by the anim! which had been only “‘creased.’’ He 
had no means of stopp.ag the escaping ram, for as he naively says, 

‘My rifle I had left béfind at the placé I had shot from.” Tie idea 
going up to one’s game without a rifle is certainly avery comical 
one. A somewhat similar o@currente is narrated on the occasion of 
meeting a grizzly while catcaing grasshoppers for a fishing bout. 

Tuis frankness is one of the principal. churms of the bock. Ax the 
same time no one who has passed through a long experince of life 
in tae mountains can read this book wituout at once seeing that the 
author is a man of keen perception—one who accumulates experi- 
ence very fast. He does not have to be snown a thing half a dczen 
times before he learns it, and we doubt not that he has acquired 
more experience from his three years in the. mountains than most 
men would learn in a dozen. ‘Camps inthe Rockies’ isa very en- 
tertaininz book, and, on the whole, very true to nature. The author's 
style is agreeable, and his method of treating the subject is well 
chosen. In an appendix to the book he gives some very useful in- 
formation to those wno are ignorant of life in tiie West, as also some 
interesting notes in regard to cattle raising. 

FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. 

A new edition of this work by the late Genio C. Scott, has been 
published by the American News Company, New York. There is so 
much that is good in tuis work that it is a source of regrct to see that 
a new edition has been issued with ali the imperfections of the old 
one. If Mr. Scott had lived be would have corrected these most 
glaring errors because he was a progrersive man who would have 
taken advantage of the wealth of fish lore which has appeared in 
print within the past ten years. He certainly would not have allowed 
the statement on page 26, wherein he declares the whale and porpoise 
to be fishes, which was written before he had access to works on 
natural history to appear. As a salt water angler Scott is good 
authority. Not so govd on fresh water fishing; and-on the classifi- 
cation of fishes his writings will only lead the novice astray. His 
illustrations of fish are not good, especiatly their mouths, and in the 
matter of fins one more or less does not seem to matter, as in the 
smelt. To our young anglers we would say, read Scott for his fishing 
alone and you will find him very thorough, especially in sea fishing. 
Toe American News Company have issued the book on good paper, 
and in handsome shape, but they sho. Id have had it carefully re- 
vised and, at least, might have given us the game laws of New York 
from a jater date than 1267. The price of the work is 











Mr. E. T. McCord, ot Charlotte. N. C., says an unknown exchange, 
has for years made a business of collecting ‘possums, which he sells 
duriag the Christmas holidays. He started on Thanksgiving Day 
for tae mountains to collect a drove of possums. He arrived at 
Davidson College with 123 ‘possums, which he drove along the road 
as though they were so many hogs. He camped at Davidson College 
last night, securing his drove by means of poles, having ten ‘possums. 
tothe pole. He keeps three dogs barking ail night, and these keep the 
‘possums so frightened that they hold a firm grip to the poles with 
their tails until the sun is up. This is the first time he has ever at- 
tempted the experiment of driving ‘possums like cattle, and during 
the whole journey he has lost only two, one of which escaped by 
falling through a bridge. 
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FACT AND FANCY. 


California is not generally considered a cottow State, yet, 
one plantation in Sonoma county this season yielded 40,000 
pounds from 225 acres. 


Dilworth, Porter & Co., ef Pittsburg, are reported to be 
about completing arrangements for the manufacture of rail- 
road spikes, on an extensive scale, out of Bessemer steel. 


A German war correspondent wrote from Egypt that the 
Highlanders could be excused for despoiling the fellahs of 
their trousers, as their own cos:ume is unsuited to a fly-pro- 
ducing country like Egypt. 


The semi-centennial of the Baldwin Locomotive Works oc- 
cured recently. The employes of the works observed the an- 
niversary by attending performances at different theatres, 
tickets having been furnished by the firm. 


The railway carriage works of the London & Northwestern 
pee Company at Wolverton were burned on November 
25th. The loss is £100,000, Three hundred persons are thrown 
out of employment. 


Hole-in-the-Day, a Chippewa Indian, and son of the famous 
chief of that name, startcc out on a lecturing tour in Minne- 
sota. His first audience yielded him $2.50, and that ended 
the venture. 


The dining cars upon the Northwestern Railroad are said 
to have conspicuously written across their bills of fare, ‘‘“No 
orders from the win2-list filled while passing through Iowa.” 
So no man can take a drink between Mlinois and Kansas. 


But A MOoTHER-IN-LAW’s BEaTs THEM ALL.—A curious 
experiment was recently made at Paris to determine the 
power of a crocodile’s jaw. The animal was fixed on a 
table with its upder jaw connected with a dynamometer. An 
electric shock caused him to give a sudden snap, 308 pounds 
was marked on the instrument, and it was calculated that the 
contractile force of the muscle causing the movement was 1540 
pounds. The muscie of an ordinary sporting dog showed 360 
pounds, 


A Sea Doc.—A schooner rounded to at some distance 
from its wharf at Bath, Me., the other day, and while the 
lookers-on were waiting for a boat to be lowered and rowed 
ashore with a hawser, according to the natural order of things, 
they saw something very different. A dog sprang from the 
schéoncr into the river, swam to the wharf with the end of a 
line in his mouth, and when the hawser to which the line was 
attached had been hauled in and made fast, swam back tothe 
——, seized a 1ope that was flung to him and was drawn 
0.1 boare 


An Ontario sportsman fell into a Quebec trap a day or two 
ago. Dr. Weagant, a Cornwall dentist, invited some friends 
to shoot game ncar*Dundec, and in the excitement of the 
—_ followed his quarry from Ontario into Quebec. Here 
the game was out of season, and Mr. Weagant was had be- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





fore the magistrate and fined-$40 and costs for shooting with- 
m the Quebec boundary, and $5 for shooting within the close 
season.—Toronto Gtobe. 


A Dog and his Tail fell in a Dispute as to whichshould Wag: 
the Other. Anitinerant Wasp passing that Way casually 
Remarked: “Speaking of Tails, reminds me that I Possess 
one which roy 4 possibly be Influential enough to Wag you 
Both.” This fabie Teaches that ten cents worth of Dynamite 
is a bigger man than a Church Steeple.—Denver Tribune. 


In Austria 1,027,020 head of ground game were shot in 
1880, aoe over 900,000 hares, 42,000 deer and 27,000 rab- 
bits. Of feathered game 992,346 head were shot, includin 
717,000 partridges, 84,000 quail, 78,000 pheasants, 43,000 wil 
duck and 25,000 woodcock an ace Nearly 22,000 foxes, 
12,000 weasels, 6,000 martens, 2, vadgers, 165 wolves, 63 
lynx, and 25 bears are included in the report. In Galicia the 
largest number of bears and wolves were killed; in Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg 2,000 head of chamois fell, in Styria 1,673 
head, and in Salzburg 1,055 head. Bohemia returns 380,000 
hares and over 400,000 partridgese—Evening Post. 


The latest sporting joke comes from Yorkville. Two gen- | 
tlemen from that classic suburb, eager to distinguish them- 
selves in the battlefields of the backwoods, left a few days 
ago for a point fifty miles north of Madoc. Being anxious to 
secure a few skins as trophies of their prowess, they engaged 
the services of an Indian to lead them to the haunts of the 
bear. Aftera few hours’ plodding they discovered bruin 
lying in the cleft of a rock some distance above them, and at 
once began 4 rattling fusilade. After firing away two Loxes 
each of Winchester cartridges, their full stock, our heroes 
determined to procure a further supply, and wait until morn- 
ing for reinforcements. Imagine their astonishment next | 
day to find their target to be nothing more than a log of | 
wood covered with a bear skin. The Indian was not present 
- oer day, and was not to be found afterward.—oronto 

ail, 


THE Possum Must ComE Down.—South Carolina farmers 
are asking the Legislature of that State to inquire into the 
destruction of valuable timber by opossum hunters. The 
Gainsville, Ga., Eagle, however, thinks that no remedy can 
be found. “There are,” it says, ‘some things in this world 
that defy all rules, regulations and enactments, that overleap 
all barriers and laugh at all obstacles. Aggregate together a 
hun; ‘nigger,’ a sharp axe, a yelping dog, and the ‘shine’ ; 
of a possums eye, and you have got a combination that legis- 
lation will not affect, that the church is powerless to control, 
and that courts and juries, judges, jails and penitentiaries are 


that while still surrounded by the forest a 


s seventy-five or eight 
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esting, ne we give 
of Mr. Canova: It would 4; 
Florida was yet in the possession of Spain, a grand 
iven, at which was gathered the élite of the city. One. 
e ladies it was noted for her beauty, and her 
was eagerly sought after by the officers of t for 
the many pleasant dances. to some mi erstanding, 


she became engaged to two of the caballeros for the same 
dance. The consequence was a quarrel, which resulted in 
the cessation of the music through the cutting of the strings 
of the instrument Hot words and insulting age passed 
-between the offizers, and the two repaired to the open streets 
and engaged in a duel, in which one of them fell. The sur- 
vivor, dropping his sword, fled precipitately from the svot. 
One of the racetti family, a boy of some four or five years, 
witnessed the encounter, and, running out, picked up the 
sword and carried it into the house. Not wishing tobe calied 
upon as witnesses, the parents of the child concealed the 
sword and kept ali knowiedge of the same from thair neigh- 
bors. Thus the old blade has been in its place for upward 
of three generations.—St. Augustine (Fla.) Press. 


In a description of Kentucky ‘possum hunting, Mr. J. W. 
Eggleston says in Outing: But the supremely ridiculous begins 
when the dogs get to seeing evils. It is nothing but nervous- 
ness on the part A the Sa ye —. wg thigh ee 
strange capers. ey run of everybody, nD 

pitiably, with tails tucked and hair on end, hinkig and cry- 
ing till their fear becomes contagious and a human panic en- 
sues graphic enough to delight a Cruikshank. Every darkey 
tries to get in front, and their ashy hue (the only palen:ss 
they can parade) and their starting eyes are ludicrous enough 
toacool person. They will sometimes throw away every- 
thing and never stop tillsafe insome cabin. Some localities are 
popuiarly believed to. be the peculiar abiding place of these 
“evils.” One piece of pines near here is called nothing but 
“the Evil Pines,” and a safe enough in daytime no darkey 
would go there at night though it were known to be tuil of 
‘possums. *Possums are caretully kept in boxes for weeks 
and fed on vegetable food only until fat, and this process is 
not omitted even when they are caught fat,for they are 
known to be omniverous and they might have lately eaten 
‘‘dade foiks.” °Possum meat is really good to those who can 
digest it, resembling Charles Lamb’s famous roast pig, but is 
more delicate in flavor, and, what particularly p.eases the 
negroes, is far more . One of our Masonic lodzes io- 
cated in Manchester is ed ’Possum Lodge, from a traditicn 
jum was once 
found in the hall and reguiarly initiated. From time 1im- 
memorial on the 27th of December they hold a feast which ail 
Masons attend who can, for rare is the feasting and great the 





unable to overawe. If that tree were mahogany and it in- 
volved the whole universe in civil war and blood ran a foot 
deep in the streets, that tree must come down all the same.” 


A Story Or A Sworp.—On Thursday, while tearing down 
a portion of the residence of Mrs. Faustina Pacetti, prepara- 
tory to making repairs on the same, L. T. Canova found a 
sword hidden away between the ratters of the roof. Upon 
making inquiries in relation to the same he learned that the 
sword had been concealed in the place where he found it for 


conviviality. An address 1s always made to the possum, who 
occupies the place of honor and who, with many others like 
him, turnish the principal meat. 


For Throat Diseases and Coughs. Brown’s BroNnoHIaL 
TRocHEs, like all other really good things, are frequently imitated. 
The genuine are sold only in boxes. Brown’s Broncuial ‘trocnes wiil 
relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive and ‘ihroat Lis- 
eases, They are used always with good success.—-Adv. 








Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 


the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
persons who care to preserve their individuality in 


writing. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List. 
Our Goops are Soutp sy First Crass DEALERS 


UMPHREYS 
OME CARY 





 §PROAT, FORGED O'SHAUGHNESSY, CARLISLE; ABERDEEN, AMERICAN TROUT AND SNECK KENDALL—ALL SAME PRICES. 








ABBEY & IMBRIE’S 


“Highest Quality” 


SNELL HOOKS. 


Finest Spring Steel Hooks tied on Selected Spanish Silk Worm Gut (the Gut and Hooks our own 


make), or Best White Silk Wired Gimp. 


Prices given are per dozen. 


Wholesale Depot, 48 Maiden Lane, 


Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


To be had of all first-class dealers in Fishing Tackle. 


New Y ork. 
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With perfect success. 
Hamphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (930 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 50 cents. 
¢2 Pamphlets sent free on application. ! 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
| 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
sad ely ft EOP over-work or 


in use 20 years, Cl 
Tr 


rU 


is radically 
cured by it, 


—is the most success- N 
fulremedy known, Price $1 pe or 0, ‘and 
vial of powder for $5. sent t-free on ro- 


jarge pos 
tpt of price. Humphreys H so. Med. Co, 
“Fitts, Catalogue tree.) 509 Fulton be. N-Y. 


72 A WEEK, $12a day at home easily made. 
$ Costly Outfit free. Address True & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 


FSTERBROOK 


Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 





STEEL 
PENS 





PRICE $1.50. 





cloth bound. 


B. F. NICHOLS & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO este 8 oc enoree worry si 
; Weare received the highest amard and sliver mal at a Maanscha 
tion Fair for our goods. Send for catalogue. 


We are obliged to have more room in our 
demand. 


to meet increasing 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Associa’ 





NEW EDITION. 


Canoe and Camera. 


With sixty illustrations, and a new map of the 
canoe tours of the State of Maine. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 





\ARRAR’S POCKET MAP OF THE RICHARD- 
SON-RA'NGELEY LAKES REGION, ircluding au 
the lakes, ponds and rivers of that famous coun! 
as well as the head waters of the Connecticut 
river, Connecticut and Parmachenee Lakes, etc.; 
Price 
CHARLES A. J. FAR 


$5 10 $90 wrasse, Sema re 
’ ine. 





Commission Merchant, 


8 HOWARD ST., N. Y. 


SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 


—_—_—— 


id, by mail, 50 cente, 
Rar jamaica Plain, Mass. 


GUN SIGET. 










TAD HUNTING SG 


LYMAN'S PATENT OOMBINATION 


FCLLETT PATENT 


TroUt=Bass Reel 


The Lightest, Cheapest and 
Most Durable Metal Recl ever 
offered to the Anglers ot this 
Country. 

SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BAS§ 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
L¥BERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place, 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front &t., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makes a Sporting Rifle Per‘ect. 
‘Send for Circular containing full! :tption. 
Address, ; 

“WILLIAM LYMAN 
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“Standard Works. 


FOREST AND STREAM BIRD NOTES. 


An Index and Senenens: 06 of the) matter relating to ornithol ae in the first twelve 
volumes of the FoREST AND . 195 pages, paper. Price, postpaid. $1. 


ae 


Its Appliances, Practice and Purpose. By James Dauzrst Doveat.. Contains practical informa- 
tr tof the Barrel the Stock, Locks, , Breech- 
tion on guns and a? g mis ebagnene treet ef Se 7 ee Woodcock, Black Game and 


Load: Rifles, Guns, Ammunition, Loading, 
Partridge Bhooting. The chapter on “The Purpose” of tn notln's ts the is the best defense of ah field 
Elegantly printed on fine paper, 380 pages, cloth. , postpai 


sports ever publis ed. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


E ts and Habits. Il. Range and Migrations. II. A Morning Without the Birds. IV. Nomen- 
ane v. Loca lities. Wi. Blinds and Decoys. This is a reprint of papers from the Forest AnD 
STREAM. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. 


reakin S. T. Hammonn, Kennel Editor of Forest anp Stream. Pronounced by 
oan! s- on ee as oS in this journal, to be the best work on the subject ever 


written. 100 pages, cloth. ice, postpaid, $1.00 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


RELIABLE AND STANDARD 
y eegpenng amen AND TOBACCO. 


EQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Manufactured ~ WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. the Connoisseurs and 


Pioneers of America 

in Fine Goods. Established 1846. Twreive First Prize MEpALs. 

Fragrant Vanity, Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, Orientals. 
Peerless Tobacco Works. SoLpD IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


* coe SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 





















OR STORM CLASS AND THERMOMETER — 
Wiha THLUuLT yYovi 
It will detect and indicate correctly any change in the weather 12 to 48 hours 
in advance. It will tell what kind of storm is approaching, and from what di- 
rection—invaluable to navigators, Farmerscan plan their work ac- 
cording to its predictions, Saves S@ times its cost in a single season. 
Has an accurate thermometer attached, which alone is worth the price of = 
combination. This great WEATHER EN ENDICATOR is endorsed RLD 
most eminent Physicians, ‘essors 
and Scientific men of the day to be the BEST IN HE WOR D ! 
The Thermometer and Barometer are put in a ni 
with silver plated trimmings, etc., making ita peantifel as oar as eileen pono 
ment, We will send you a sample one, delivered free, to your place, in good or- 
der, on receipt of $1, or six for $4, mts are making from $5 to $20 daily 
selling them. <A trial wil! convince you. Order at once. Te Sells at SIGHT! 
Just the thing to sell to farmcrs, merchants, etc. Invaluable to everybody. 
U. 8. Postage Stamps taken if in good order, but money preferred. Agents 
wanted eve ere. Send forcircularandterms. Address all orders to 
gy ——— establishment of the kind in 
Ses fk, First and Second National Danks, or any Business house in 
sen Pate nwcgm: De tet cnsy aac ae York or registered 
er,atour 
This will make a Booutiful end} Ve eful oo ent. 
A > WH ATT gue eA T IT. 
I find Pool’s Barometer eitas dat ae cor fvethe ie reece 
ved in good order, 


I ies eatly made and wonderfully cheap at tw men 
It made and w ¢ . ° 
Poo 9 Barometer has alzeady times its 
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and must say oats the uses Di Reeees gives 
Gro. B. Parsons, 
in the we 


IMITATIONS, 










None genuine 










without our Trade Mark, and Signature of J. Poot, on back of Instrument, 
as below: eae TRADE =a 
Bil unne 





Every instrument warranted Perfect and Rellabi. Stze, o¥4 ine inches long, oh wide. 
Ifnot satisticd on receiving the voment. 7 return it at once an will refund your 

money. state where you saw our advert ent. _— 

NUTICE.—$2.00 each is the regular retail price for above instrument, but be: desirous of intro- 
ducing them and securing good agents, we offer for a short time to.deliver “a sample one” free to any 
pce on receipt of only one dollar, or 6 for $4.00. Order at once. It’s just the thing for a Christmas 


STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


UNITED 
LOWELL, MASS. 


r paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machine and the paper 

8 eutged to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of withstanding large 

evens of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten ti mes, if desired. They also 

their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 








[ESTABLISHED 1869.] 


ROSEWOOD 






PAPER AND 
LOADERS, 
BRASS 3 CAP EXTRACTORS 
AND 
SHOT SHELLS. 
RECAPPERS. 


Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND are yon RELOADING 
“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.” BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc 
NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
New York Acents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
PaciFric Coast AGENTS: CHAS. SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. 
New Orte«ns AGents: A. BALDWIN & CO. 
New ENGLAND AGENTS For SHot SHELLS: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 


STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Paper Shot Shel's, Breech-Loading Canny, &¢. 


Our Shells cannot be excelled by any inthe country. Our 
Cannon is an entirely new thing, and the most complete Yacht 
Zs Connon in the world. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 











IN PRESS AND PROMISED FOR JANUARY Ist. 


Eiow I Became “A Crack. Shot,” 
With Hints for Beginners. , 
By W. Mitton Farrow, Champion Military Marksman, U. 8. A. 
The only American ever winning the Albert prize d W: o 
land. Winner of innumerable matches at Creedmoor. Chart Field et fo te ne Milt, 


Champion ‘82. Ali gold medals. Wimbledon Cu 
Orders v ill be filled in s otation as received. 


on 
andsomely 
price $1. Send orders at once. Many already booked. ' (A limited edition 


tog te cloth and ; 9 illustrations; 
itioa to be printed. Sent by mail: 
postage paid, on receipt of price. ‘TON F. W, Newport, R. I. 


DOG TRAINING; 


et. 
* T. HAMMOND, KENNEL. EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. - 
ee SALE AT THIS OPFICE. PRICE $1.00, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
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FOR. TOWN AND COUNTRY.- 1883. 





he year now drawing to a close has been with the FOREST AND STREAM one of most 
gratifying progress. Early in the year by an important mechanical improvement, the 
typographical beauty of the paper was greatly enhanced; and in August, with the beginning 
of the tenth year of publication, it was 


Permanently Enlarged to Twenty-eight Pages. 

There has been an equal growth in other important respects. The patronage accorded 
to this journal by the intelligent reading public has never been more cordial than it is at the 
present time. Sustained thus heartily, the publishers are prepared to maintain in 1883 the 
FOREST AND STREAM prestige as the 


Representative Field Journal 


of this country, at once entertaining, useful and influential. As the exponent of the 
highest, types of field-sportsmanship the paper will be adapted to the tastes of all men who 
use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its sympathy with all 
that is legitimate in field sports, free from any entangling alliances with cliques, having no 
interests to serve save those of its constituents, and never hesitating in its criticisms of 
whatever may be inimical to these interests, the Forrst AND STREAM’S highest ambition 
will be to preserve in the future the approval won by its course in the past. It will persist 
in its efforts to awaken in the public mind a fuller appreciation of the importance of the 
proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation in the destruction 
of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance, not so much to the 
man whose wealth and leisure enable him to make extended tours to favored game countries, 
as it is to that already very large and constantly increasing class of business and professional] 
men, whose favorite relaxation from the routine of employment is found in brief vacation 
trips to the woods and fields and brooksides. 

The enlarged form of the ForEST AND STREAM enables its editors to present each week 
in the several departments a large and varied supply of reading. In the columns of 


The Sportsman Tourist 


Will be found sketches of travel and sport. Coming from many different writers, and 
widely separate parts of the country, these sketches always have the charm of novelty, and 
they are sure to be read with interest by sportsmen, because their writers see things through 
sportsmen’s eyes, and describe them from the sportsman’s standpoint. 


Natural History. 


This department will not deal with fossils nor with the monsters of African jungles. 
Quite on the contrary, it will treat of the animal life of land and water in our own country, 
the habits and ways of American fur, fin and feather, in which American sportsmen are 
presumed to take an intelligent interest. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


In addition to the numerous accounts of hunting and shooting excursions, necessarily 
varied and interesting—as such acceunts must’ need be—these columns will be found of 
special value to amateur and veteran alike, because of the frequent interchanges of experi- 
ence in all matters pertaining to game and shooting. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


The angler will find in the pages of the Forest anp STREAM the best angling literature 
of the day, in quantity more than is contained in all other publications put together. This 
journal has inaugurated a series of angling tournaments, the initial meeting having been held 
in the Central Park of this city; and it is believed that others of equal success will follow in 
other years. Meanwhile, the man who loves to go a-fishing may find in the Forest anp 
STREAM all the year around a great deal that must be to his liking. 


Fishculture. 


The columns devoted to this important subject furnish a complete resumé of curren 
achievements and progress in this important work. 


The Kennel. 


This department has won the confidence of dog owners. Its reports of field trials, bench 
shows and other events are recognized as impartial, honest, and the most able published 
The recent series of papers by its editor, entitled ‘Training vs. Breaking,” have been pub 
lished in book form, and have had a very large sale. Other papers of equal importance will 
be published from time to time. 


Yachting and Canoeing. 


The editor of this department being a practieal naval architect, and thoroughly familiar 
with every branch of the subject, will continue the same intelligent treatment of yachting 
and canoeing that have already won for the FoREST AND STREAM esteem and confidence. 


Its editors aim to make the Forest anD STREAM a medium for the interchange of infor 
mation, entertainment and amusement among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, 
shooting and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like contribu- 
tions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us 
reports of their transactions. Expressions of opinion upon any subject within the scope of 
the paper are invited and will be given place in our columns. 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forest anp STREAM that they bring the paper 
and its merits to the attention of others whose tastes and sympathies are in accord with its 
spirit and aims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

The weekly issues of the Forest anD STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
Highteen such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
price $1.25) which hold tweuty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county aud State. Addres 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 
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HAMMERLESS 


“7 4 y . ——— - ‘ ne % BA . ‘ * * 
Its -advant ‘¢ STRENGTH, .SIMP: ITY AND -PREEDOM> PREM. MISFIRES. JAMES PURDEY & SONS on ‘6 one quality of gun for the United 
Stabee viz, : THE B Sra pout bes mentin to tae and canbe ue PEN MISE the makers, or through the agencies SCHUYLER e PUANE. 18) Broadway, New 
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Don’t Be Deéceived or Led Astray. 













Section of gun cocked and ready for firing. 


The Anson & Deeley Hammerless Lock, 


AS MANUFACTURED BY 


Westley Richards & Co., London, Eng., 
_ HAS NO EQUAL! 


And is the only hen:merless gun in the market that is absolutely faultless, being simple, durable, and possessing those wonderful shootin wers, combined with that indescribable 
symmetry and beauty so Sharacteriatic of Westley Richards’ product, : * sii mt , : = : 


Every desirable teatu e is found in this gun. Superiority of Material and Workmanship. Absolute Safety in Handling. Without 
Comparison in Durability and Simplicity. 


Shooting Qualities Unsurpassed. 


The following letters from prominent sportsmen cover the ground exactly: 


a CLARKSVILLE, Tenn., March 20, 1882. | target, so I have concluded to keep it and return the Greener. The Westley Richards is cer- 

J. Palmer O'Neil, 3g : | tainly a little beauty,.and makes.as fine a target as I ever saw. One of my friends who is a 

My Dear Sir—The tev: d Richards Hammerless Gun I obtained from you has been the | great sportsman went out with me, and before the trial made all manner of fun of the “pop 

adv iration of all my friends, I consider it much the best Hammerless gun, and recommend | gun,” even while he admired its graceful shape and eiegant. workmanship. But the result. of 

all sportsmen who can afford the luxury of a perfect = to buy a Westley Richards Ham- | the trial rather surprised him. He shot against the Westley Richards, his 1libs. Daly loaded 

merless. espectfully, PATRICK HENRY. | with 5 drams of powder and 1}oz. of No, 7 shot, while I used 33 drams of powder and loz. 

| No. 7shot. At30, 40 and 50 yards I beat him badly in distribution and penetration. At 60, 

, . . BURLINGTON, Iowa, Sept. 20, 1882. | 65 and 70 yards fully equalled him. And the difference at_75 and 80 yards could hardly be 

J. Palmer O'Neil & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: | noticed. Iam much pleased with the gun, and as soon as I become a little more accustomed 

Dear Sirs—The Greener and Westley Richards g1in: arrived safely yesterday A. M., and in | to it I have no doubt my shooting will be greatly improved. I shall take pleasure recom 

the evening I teok them both out and targeted them. I like the Greener better for only one | mending the Westley Richards Hammerless Gun. 

reason, and that is it fils me a trifle better. But the Westley Richards made by far the best Yourstruly, GEO, H. TOUSEY 


J. PALMER O’NEIL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Agents in the U. S. for Westley Richards’ Hammerless Guns. 


Cc. B. WiLKINSON, 
(OMT 8 John St., near Broadway, N.Y. aac ] The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 
- HUANUPACTURING JEWELER, “agp 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. " 


NOTICE. 
JAMES PURDEY & SONS, 


Late of 314% Oxford Street, London, W., 


Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to H jesty i t noted shots of Europe, give notice that they have removed to a 
new and large manufactory efected by them, and their er ie Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most no 


AUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen that they have patented A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the most careful practica 


oe honresanm.gemermas 235 “au mR 
y GUN MADE. 





















ISTOL. GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 

For Hunting and Terget Practice at all ranges, 
the “MAYNARD” more completely supplies 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be used on one steck; and for accuracy. con- 
ver ience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Ilustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 












York, and JOS. C. GRUBB & CO., 713 street, iladelphia. ; 
N. B.—Mésers. Purdey & Sons are prepared to sell the rights, or grant a license (subject to certain conditions) far the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States. 
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